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UNDERGRADUATE ANSWERS TO CERTAIN 
PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 


This paper contains a digest of the main points 
brought out in the answers given by the undergrad- 
uate students to the following list of questions, to- 
gether with some inferences which they seom to 
justify. 

1. Doyou have a regular ee for work for each 
day ? 

2. What hours are the most favorable for study each 
day and what the least ? 

3. For how many consecutive hours do you find 
your mind at its best in pursuing: (a) Your: 
favorite study? and (b) Your least pleasant 
study ? 

4. How many hours do you study each week, in- 
cluding recitations or lectures ? 

5. On what studies do you find it easiest to concen- 
trate the attention ? 

6. Do you find the hour of recitation or Iecture as 
exhaustive: as an hour of study in prepara- 
tion ? 

%. Do you receive greater advantage from studies 
in which you are naturally interested or r from 
others ? 


16. 


17. 
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What kinds of food do you find especially pro- 
moting or lessening the power of study ? 

What kinds of physical exercise do you find pro- 

moting or lessening the power of study ? 

How many hours do you sleep ? 

What books outside of those required have you 
read since college opened in September ? 

What newspapers or magazines do you read reg- 
ularly ? 

What work can you do best when tired mentally ? 

Do you find the talk of college students with 
each other intellectually stimulating ? 

Which is having the greatest influence over you: 
(a) Your study of a certain subject ? (b) Asso- 
ciation with college students? (c) The exer- 

- cises of the class-room ? 

What effect does gymnastic exercise or athletic 
sport have on the intellectual conditions and 
habits of the students ? | 

How far should other purposes than the intellect- 
ual, such as social or esthetic, prevail in the 
college life ? 


Every student professes to havea plan. With 


most of them, however, this amounts—as they admit 
—to nothing more than preparing each recitation one 
day in advance, in the order of the college schedule. 
It is noticeable that each student who does much 
outside work, whether for self-support or for other 
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reasons, finds a more careful plan for for the day’s 
work valuable. It is safe to add that the student 
whose duties are most manifold was the most exact 
in his plan. 


Almost unaminously the replies indicate morning 
hours as_ best fitted for keen concentration. In the 
afternoon 3-5 and 7:30-10 are generally given as best 
for study, assuming that the morning hours are used 
in recitations. 

All agree that the first hour following a meal is 
practically useless for study; or, if used, it results in 
unnatural weariness. 

One or two speak of early morning hours (before 
breakfast) but there is a striking agreement in the 
opinion of students with whom I have talked that in 
the long run this method is injurious. 

Two students profess that the best hours lie be- 
tween 11 p. m. and 3 a. m. 


til. 
Nearly every answer to this question gives three 


hours for (a) and one to one and a half for (b), though 
several stretch the three to four and five for (a). 


IV. . 
Lowest reply, forty-two. 


Highest, sixty-two. 
With these two exceptions (and a posible third) 
the range is from forty-eight to fifty-four. 


. 
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V. 
Mathematics is given by greatest number; Greek 


next and Latin third. 

Where the writer attempts an explanation he 
usually analyses the cause into two elements: (1) a 
definite problem is presented, as distinguished from 
the purely general mastery required of a lesson in 
history, economics, philosophy and English; (2) 
more or less mechanical work is involved, as the use 
of pencil or thumbing of a lexicon and grammar. 
This mechanical method involves the exercise of 
" more mental faculties and thus produces less fatigue 
to any one set of faculties while at the same time 
concentrating the attention. 


Fully three-fourths of the replies give ‘‘no’’ as an 
answer, while not more than two say ‘‘yes.’? An 
explanation, however, usually follows the negative 
reply, the gist of whichis thatthe recitation hour 
would be fully as exhaustive as the study hour in case 
the student paid strict attention. But such attention 
is seldom’ found in the class-room, partly because of 
the distracting elements in any gathering of 
students. oe | 

One student writes, ‘“‘The instructor may not have 
as much to give as has the book, and thus there is 
not as much toreceive. But if the man approach the 
excellence of the book, his added personality will 
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make it possible to receive more, provided the stu- 
dent be attentive.”’ 

Another says that the recitation develops suf- 
ficient attention to become the more exhausting ‘‘if 
the professor’s personality be a winning one; if he 
fills the hour full of life and vigor, and, above all, if 
his thought is suggestive.”’ 

Vil. | | 

This question produced the greatest diversity of 
opinion, though it seems to me the replies may be 
sifted to this statement: Studies in which one is nat- 
urally interested give the greater knowledge, while 
those in which one is not particularly interested, if 
conscientiously pursued, result in the greater mental 
training. 

Several students remark that when they view a 
course six months after its completion they seem to 
have derived the more pleasure from that one in 
which they were most interested, while fully as much 
advantage was derived from the courses of less in- 
terest in and of themselves. 

VIL. | 

Scarcely any of the students seem to have given 
particular attention to this matter and most of the 
replies were ‘‘I don’t know’”’ or ‘I am unable to say.”’ 
Several speak, however, of fruits as making study 
possible immediately following a meal, while all who 
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were specific mentioned meat, pastry and sweets as 
being undesirable, although either directly or im- 
pliedly followed a confession that he himself indulged 
in such foods. Hence it is safe to assume that these 
students, at least, furnish no ground for very broad 
generalizations as to the relation of kinds of food to 
power of study. 
IX. 
Walking is almost unanimously commended. 
One boy mentions running, and a number, both boys 
and girls, commend moderate gymnasium work. The 
opinion seems to be general that violent exercises tire 
one so much as to lessen the power for study, while 


‘almost any exercise taken in moderation and under 


the condition of fresh air is beneficial, invigorating 
and stimulating. 
X. 

The amount of sleep is about as uniform a reply 
as any of the questions elicited. Seven to nine hours 
are the limits, and the average is a trifle over eight. 
One or two state that they find six hours sufficient, 
but a greater number say that seven hours has prov- 
en to be too short a time, but that eight enables 
them to do good work with the minimum of fatigue. 
XI. 

A majority of those replying admit that they 
have read practically no books in the time specified 
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(September to January), except such as are required 
by regular college courses. A glance over the titles 
of those read indicates: (1) that the greater part of 
the reading pursued has aimed to keep up with cur- 
rent literature; (2) that the reading has been largely 
for pleasure or pastime as is made evident by the 
lack of history, biography, etc. 

Many of the students excuse themselves on the 
old plea of ‘‘no time for reading’’ and yet the two 
men—whose lists are first given and which compre- 
hend the most significant and deliberate reading— 
would probably be picked out as the most busy men 
of their class. Apparently they ‘“‘made”’ time for 
this form of recreation. | 


Xt. | 
The question as to the reading of books brought 


out rather a disappointing array of facts, but the 
query as to magazine reading shows that the college 
reading-room fills.a real need. For ‘nearly every 
reply indicates that students at least look through | 
the leading periodicals, pausing to read what may 
attract and interest. To name the periodicals spoken 
of is almost superfluous, becayse it includes practi- 
cally all the good magazines. Cleveland’s daily papers 
of course lead. The Outlook and Review of 
Reviews, are almost unanimous choices. 


; ave 
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XH. 
Several suggest a change of subject on which 


one is studying; one says ‘“‘music;’’ three or four find 
themselves fitted only for ‘‘manual work”’ or ‘‘moder- 
ate exercise;’’ those who are more specific and keep 
within the bounds of purely intellectual work say 


‘“‘translation.’’ Several seem to sleep for a short 
time, aiming thereby to obtain a refreshing power. 
XIV 


The most surprising replies (to me) have come 
to this question. For every answer, save one, is neg- 
ative. A number qualify the statement by saying 
that the ordinary college conversation is not partic- 
ularly stimulating, but that at times it does become 
such. Those “princes of conversation’? who leave 
one the better and richer after every pass seem to be 
as scarce in college circles as among men generally. 
One writes, ‘‘at times one catches a whiff of intellect- 
ual conversation that is mentally refreshing.”’ 

Says a second (a girl). “‘I cannot truthfully say 
that I find the talk among college students what I 
think it ought to be, except on rare occasions. After 
several hours of hard work, one does not feel inclined 
to talk upon deep subjects; and, indeed, I do not 
think one ought to. There is a good deal of. bright 
harmless talk, and little meaningless pleasantry 
among the girls, but there is also a great temptation 
to ‘gossip’ to which we too often yield.” 
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Another girl takes a more hopeful view of the 
situation when she says “‘It is seldom szlly, and the 
girls are very independent in their views.’’* 


A third girl makes a distinction which frequently 


is true. She says, ‘“‘the talk of a number of students — 
together I have seldom found such as to justify the 


epithet ‘intellectually stimulating,’ but I believe it 
to ba the excaption when two or three students talk 
together and the result is not advantageous to one or 
all.?”” - 

One junior (a boy) explains this lack of stimulat- 
ing conversation by saying the boys ‘‘know each 
other too well.’’ ‘‘But,’ he adds, ‘‘if one is so for- 
tunate as to be acquainted with recent college grad- 
uates he will find in them a great stimulus.”’ 


XV. | 
Some diversity of opinion exists but the concen- 


sus of opinion would.arrange the three influences in . 


point of potency, in the order of (a) (c) (b). 
XVI. a 
All agree that so long as gymnasium and ath- 
letic work does not amount to dissipation or does not 
become all-absorbing—i. e., is held in moderation—it 


is exceedingly healthful, helpful and intellectually | 


invigorating. All agree also in saying that regular 
physical exercise is absolutely necessary to successful 
college work. 


Say 
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The college girls complain of such sports as bas- 
ket-ball and tennis as making. them too ‘‘tired”’ for 
work. 

Says one man, ‘‘Such recredtion makes the men 
more regular in habits and more willing to take up 
work.’’ 

Says one woman, ‘‘It enables the students to 
make hasty, yet neat toilets.’ 


Another, ‘‘It clears my brain and gives me energy 
and zest.”’ : 

Another, ‘‘It clears the cobwebs from one’s 
eyes.”’ 

XVIil. 

Says one (a woman), ‘“‘The esthetic and social 
purposes should not prevail to such adegree that 
the intellectual side becomes of merely secondary 
importance. Still they have their place and should 
-be regarded. For if one shuts out these purposes 
she is apt to be out of touch with everything but the 
intellectual.”’ 

Another woman writes, ‘‘It is most necessary for 
us to keep in perfect touch with the world. This we 
cannot do if we bury ourselves in intellectual pur- 
suits alone, and therefore social and esthetic pur- 
poses should be as important a factor in our college 
life as the purely intellectual.”’ 

And a third woman believes that ‘‘a student 
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should have time for an occasional concert or lecture 
but not to engage in any round of social pleasure.”’ 

The men, too, seem to be in hearty accord with 
their sisters on this point. 

Says one, ‘‘The intellectual side should be first 
in the mind of the college man. The social and zxs- 
thetic should be used to the best advantage in supple- 
menting the former.’’ 

A second believes the social and esthetic should 
“to a degree be equal or nearly equal to the intellect- 
ual. Certainly, those who devote their entire time 
to intellectual purposes, as many do, do not graduate 
so well equipped for life as those who, during their 
college course, have given some time to the social and 
ceesthetic sides of college life.”’ 

Every reply would show that the students appre- 
ciate the value of a proper proportion of the social 
and esthetic elements in college life, and the point 
at which they falter and stumble on the proper adjust- 
ment of the other elements. At best a general rule 
is hard, if not impossible, to find, for the adjustment 
depends very largely upon the character of the stu- 
dent. , . 

One student suggests a proportion somewhat in 
the proportion of one-half to intellectual, three-tenths 
to social and religious, and one-fifth to physical rec- 
reation. Another, a class-mate of the former, sug- 
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gests that in the first two years of the course, social 
and religious should take time equivalent to two 
evenings and one afternoon in each seven days, and, 
in the latter. two years of the course, about twice 
that amount of time. . 

One other man believes students’ need of social 
and esthetic recreation “more of an unquestionable 
character, than they are generally able to find. 
Men who enter church life find sufficient. Some 
men—I speak of those not living at home—find it in 
other ways. Some who need it much, do not get it.” 
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SOME LESSONS FROM THE HISTORY OF 
EUROPEAN DEPENDENCIES*. 


The prospect that the Senate will ratify the ac- 
tion of the President in negotiating the transfer of 
Porto Rico and the Philippines has roused vague 
apprehensions for the future of our country, and has 
excited fears that we are not prepared successfully to | 
solve the problem of controlling dependencies in the 
tropics. 

And these fears are not removed when it is ex- 
plained that ever since the Louisiana Purchase, to go 
no further back, the United States has had colonies, 
and that Congress devised a wise system of adminis- 
tration for them, which met their needs until they 
were ready for statehood. It cannot be forgotten 
that mere distance across country, on. the same par- 
allels of latitude, offers no such obstacle to normal 
expansion as distance over the seas, and southward 
into tropical lands already occupied by an alien or 
barbarous population. The only instance in our ter- 
ritorial history of an expansion at all comparable 
to the taking of the Philippines is the acquirement 


_———— \ 
*Norr—A paper presented at the meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
clation, December 30, 1898. 
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of Alaska, and this possession Congress has notori- 
ously neglected. 

The obstacle of distance, time, climate, and char- 
acter of the population does not apply with such 
force to Porto Rico as to the Philippines; so it is the 
problem of the Philippines which chiefly needs to be 
illustrated. 

The eagerness of many for the acquisition of the 
Philippines cannot be understood if the subject be 
approached, as so often it is, solely from the point 
of view of our isolated experience, or of our consti- 
tutional development. May it not be that the im- 
pending event, seemingly either a blunder or the 
mere result of a chance, will, in the light of subse- 
quent experience, appear to have been such a step as 
a nation instinctively takes at a certain stage of its 
career? If there be an element of truth in this way 
of looking atthe matter, we should consider our 
present course in relation to that long series of deeds 
which has finally gained for Europe control of the 
world, for in a sense, our national history is made up 
of incidents in this process. 

What an immense displacement of population 
and power separates the Europe of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, frightened because the Asiatic had penetrated 
to the center of the Continent, from the Europe of to- 
day, and yet the energy which has brought about 
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this revolution has often, and equally in these last 
days, been instinctive and unreasoning ! Wise men 
in each generation have condemned. the aims of the 
empire-builders, the Dupleixs, the Warren Has-— 
tingses. Would it not be curious if we, in some 
ways, the most remarkable product of this European 
energy, should lose the inherited venturesome spirit, 
and should stand by indifferent, declining any part 
in the present struggle? This would be all the more 
surprising in view of the fact that under the garb of 
the Monroe Doctrine we have already asserted an 
imperial authority in this hemisphere. 

It is true there are contrasts between our situation 
and that of the leaders of this struggle for expan- 
sion. Germany has been moved, partly at least, by 
the hope that her African and Oceanic dependencies 
might attract the German emigrant, and save him 
from losing his nationality in English-speaking 
America. England,-too, has been forced to provide 
for arapidly growing population. But the motive to 
expansion from surplus population has been made 
too much of in these discussions, asa glance at the 
history of the subject willshow. And even this cause 
is not wholly inoperative with us also; for though 
we are not over-populated in the European sense, 
nevertheless with each increase of population the 
range of opportunity for the -individual becomes 
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smaller; and, indeed, it is now ominously smaller 
than in the years when the great railroads were laid 
down and the public lands opened for settlement. 
Re-adjustment to new conditions is a slow process, 
and meantime the symptoms of over-population 
may appear, with that restlessness which makes a 
nation willing to begin the venturesome enterprise 
of holding dependencies. 7 

During the last fifteen or twenty years the 
rivalry between European peoples for the remnants 
of the earth has amounted almost toa mania. Africa 
was first on the boards, but since 1894 it has been the 
Far East with a Fashoda interlude. The impelling 
motive, where it has not been an instinctive desire 
for supremacy, is the determination of each power 
to have a foot-hold from which to gain ashare of 
the wealth which these lands have long poured into 
the lap of Europe, and which now the opening re-. 
sources of China seem particularly to promise. This 
determination grows stronger with the accumulation 
of savings for which it becomes harder to find profit- 
able investments. Apparently Europe and her chil- 
dren conceive of the earth as a vast industrial oppor- 
tunity. If they discover lands as yet unexploited, 
they study their resources with that personal interest 
the farmer takes in some outlying field into which he 
plans to thrust his plow-share next season. They 
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devise new ways of increasing the hunger and thirst 
of the natives for commodities. The naked must be 
clothed—to open amarket for cotton and woolens. 
In the words of a distinguished official: ‘‘If eight 
millions of people in the southern seas, so rude as not 
. to use bedsteads, or so poor as ‘not to be ablé to buy 
‘them, can by the stimulating influence of civilization 
be brought to desire and acquire them, by so much 
our problem is solved.’’ This conception is all the 
commoner because the telegraph and steamship 
have brought the weak dangerously close to the 
strong. 

Now, nowhere and at no time has the argument 
from physical force been more effectively used than 
in the Far East, both by Europeans with natives, 
and by Europeans with one another. Itis obvious 
to continental statesmen that they who wish to trade 
through an ‘‘open door’’ must set a foot in that door. 
It would be strange if we were wholly unaffected by 
this sentiment, and if it were not one of those forces 
drawing us irresistibly into the Philippine adventure. 

Up to this point I have.tried simply to set our 
new experience in its larger relations, and to suggest 
a line of inquiry, rather than to offer definite conclu- 
sions. I wish now to indicate certain European ex- 
periments in the government of dependencies which 
may advantageously be studied, for their suggestive- 
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ness upon the three most important elements in the 
Philippine problem; namely, tariff charges, method 
of controlling natives, and labor. These experi- 
ments are Indo-China, the Malay Protectorates and 
Java. : 

Dependencies rather than colonies, should: be 
selected because it is unreasonable to suppose that 
the Philippines, situated in the tropics half way 
round the circle of the earth, can ever be colonized, 
in the technical sense of the word. 

Beyond the fact that Indo-China, the Malay 
States, and Java are dependencies, their history is in 
point because they are at about the same distance 
from England, France and Holland, as the Philip- 
pines are from the United States. They are also 
inhabited by races which have attained a similar 
stage of civilization. _ 

A tariff system for the Philippines may be de- 
vised with one of two aims chiefly in mind, either a 
revenue adequate to local needs, or the control of 
commerce for the benefit of the American merchant. 
If the latter aim were likely to find many advocates 
it would be pertinent to inquire bow successful such 
efforts have been in Indo-China, which is as largely 
outside of the natural trade territory of France, as 
the Philippines are outside our own. 

M. de Lanessan, himself a successful governor- 
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general of Indo-China, says the aim of the law of 
1892 by which the commerce of the French colonies 
is now controlled, was to provide, ‘‘that the French 
products be in all cases‘strongly protected and that 
foreign products be taxed high enough to keep them 
out so far as possible.’? It would be expected that if 
France sought in such a way to monopolize the trade 
of her dependencies she would have been willing to 
admit their products to her ports on as. favorable 
terms as she demanded of them for her own products. 
Such was not the case. Although she granted a dif- 
ferential in favor of colonial as against foreign teas 
and coffees, still in the case of rice, the principal ex- 
port of Cochin-China, she was restrained by the fears 
of the French farmer, and has kept the duty high. 

Since France has been unable to manufacture 
and transport to Indo-China the goods demanded by 
the trade at so low acost as competing producers, 
this tariff system has had as its first result a bur- 
densome tax on colonists and natives, which must 
have retarded the development of the dependency. 

In addition to the tariff, excessive tonnage dues, 
and doubled for foreign ships, have hampered for- 
eign trade. Henry Norman say a little steamer on 
which he traveled was obliged to pay at Haipong 
$302.40 while its charges at Hong Kong had been 
only $4.00. | | 
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Furthermore, like the English attitude towards 
the American colonies in the eighteenth century, the 
French manufacturer has jealously watched any 
attempt to set up rival plants in Indo-China. A 
great outcry was raised against de Lanessan because 
he had encouraged the establishment of a cotton mill 
at Hanoi. When he went so far as to offer prizes for 
the manufacture of silk, he was compelled by the 
colonial authorities, and at the instance of the silk 

‘interests, to withdraw the offer. French economists 
and colonists alike denounce such a policy as fatal 
to the prospects of the dependency: Their protests 
have led to certain modifications, which, however, 
are regarded as mere palliatives. 

It is too early to determine the full effects of this 
legislation, but thus far it has not succeeded in di- 
verting trade from its old channels. Moreover, an at- 

tempt at monopoly, which can control only one-fifth 
of a small commerce, of $56,000,000 is not an astonish- 
ing successs. This showing is more discouraging, 
because the revenue raised by taxation (including 
customs) can not be made to cover expenditures 
except by skillfully subtracting the charge for the 
war establishment necessary to maintain French 
authority. | 

So instructive an economic experiment, made 
over against the Philippines just across the China 
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Sea, deserves something better than this rough sketch; 
for if the attempt be as bad a failure as the French- 
men best able to judge seem to think, it will not be 
profitable for the United States to enforce the record 
of folly by another example: 

Down beyond the equator is Java, prospering 
under a liberal system of tariffs, and its history also 
should be studied. But here the problem is unusually 
complex, first because of the unique organization of 
labor; secondly, because Java’s prosperity has been 
recently compromised by a blight widely destructive 
to the coffee trees. The statistics of the trade since 
1874, when the last of the old restrictions were re- 
moved, indicate that the Dutch have not seen their- 
colonial trade seized by competing nations. Indeed,, 
the trade with England has fallen off heavily, while 
the trade with Helland itself has increased. 

In studying the tariff systems arranged by Europe 
for their dependencies some distinction should doubt- 
less be made between the attempt to control prospect- 
ive trade of an undeveloped possession and the 
attempt to seize and divert the existing trade of a 
newly acquired dependency without reference to the 
interests of the inhabitants. Such conduct can be 
possible only by a cynical or stupid disregard for the 
rights of persons not allowed to have a voice in the 
matter. It is simply an ancient and odious sort of 
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“taxation without representation.’’ The species of 
representation which Cuba had in the Cortes and 
which Indo-China has in the Chamber of Deputies, 
aggravates the wrong. 

Such a differential tariff as France arranged for 
Madagascar a little over two years ago is not open to 
as serious criticism,.for the self-governing colonies of 
England seem to be moving toward a similar policy 
of strengthening the bonds of Empire. And, within 
the last few months, by Order -in Council, the prin- 
ciple of commercial union with England has been 
made a part of the fundamental law of Rhodesia. 

The career of the Dutch, English and French in 
the Far East has even a greater interest for the light 
it may throw upon the problem of administration in 
the Philippines. 

This problem is not everywhere the same in the 
Philippine Islands, for although the natives are prin- 
cipally Malays, they differ from one another, and 
especially the Moro ftom the Visayan, the Ilocano, 
‘and the Tagalog. According to Professor Worces- 
ter’s description of the Sulu Sultanate, effective Span- 
ish administration: in Sulu has been possible only 
when every Moro who ventured armed across the 
‘‘dead’’ line toward the town, was shot... This was in 
the days of the admired General-Arolas. A successor 
of Arolas thought it was time to take a further 
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step and to tax these fierce followers of the Prophet, 


but he and most of his soldiers were murdered for 
their pains. Perhaps for these people we shall adapt 


an old maxim of national administration and say that 
**eoo0d Moro is a dead Moro.’’ 


There is one striking difference between the Phil- 


Ippine -situation and the situation in Indo-China or 


Java, and this is the absence except in the Sultanate 
of Sulu of any native authority of wide influence 


‘and of long standing. It is all the easier to make 
the blunder of organizing the local administration 
‘without regard to native institutions and traditions. 


The fundamental principle of the most successful 


European system of control has been to work through 


native authorities already constituted, scrupulously 
to respect the existing order, social, religious, and 
even political so far as possible, and to avoid wound- 
ing the susceptibilities of the inhabitants. 

No nation has had’ greater success in managing 


-natives jealous of foreign interference, than have 


the Dutch. Though hard fighters, when there was 
fighting to be done, they have appreciated the bless- 
ings of the guilder more than the glories of barren 


conquests. Unlike the Portugese and the Spaniards 


they interfered little with the -religion of the 
natives—perhaps not from a finer sense of the rights 


of others. If occasionally the unsavory mixture of 
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chicanery and force which they have employed in 
establishing their control over ‘the natives in Java 
and elsewhere exites a feeling of repugnance, such 
conduct is pleasanter to contemplate than the frank 
brutality too often displayed by others; for it is a tacit 
concession that the susceptibilities, if not the rights, 
of the inhabitants, deserve respect. So carefully 
veiled is the rule of the Dutch in Java, even at the 
present day, that the simple minded inhabitants re- 
gard themselves as under the rule of their old mas- 
ters, from the petty village chief or the provincial 
Regent up to the Emperor at Surakarta and the Sul- 
tan at Jokokarta. But over each province the Dutch 
has placed a Resident whose advice is mandatory 
upon the Regents. The natives regard the Resident 
as the ‘‘elder brother’’ of the Regent, and the elder 
brother is the autocrat of the Javanese household 
in the absence of the father. By preserving this 
innocent disguise and by bargaining with each new 
Regent as he succeeds to power, a comparatively small 
body of Dutch officials has been able to control the 
most densely peopled land in the world. 

No such mechanism of administration could be 
managed by officials selected because of their success 
in keeping political factionsin line at home. Itis by 
rigidly excluding the possibility of appointment to 
colonial positions on other grounds than those of 
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training and fitness that a remarkable administrative 
personnel has been created. Assuredly, we can learn 
a lesson here from the Dutch as well as from the Eng- 
lish in their organization of the India civil service, 
' which is more frequently refered to. Both rest prac- 
tically on the same principle. 

The young Dutchman who is ambitious for a col-. 
onial career is trained at Delft or at Leiden or at Ba- 
tavia. His course of study is shaped so that he may 
be fitted for the particular function which he is to 
perform. Before he may reach the higher posts he 
must pass thorough examinations upon the ‘‘history, 
geography, and ethnology of the Indies, their laws 
civil and religious, the political institutions and cus- 
toms of the natives, the Malay and Javanese lan- 
guages.’’ If a candidate desires to become a magis- 
trate he must be master not only of the colonial law, 
but also of the Mohammedan law. Nor after he has 
passed the examinations and entered the service as a 
salaried official, is he immediately entrusted with re- | 
sponsibilities. He must first, if on the lowest round 
of the administrative ladder, serve a sort of ap- 
prenticeship under one of the controllers or assistant 
Residents. As he climbs from one step to another he 
is sure of being well paid for the risks.he runs from 
the tropical climate and of finally being retired ona 
generous pension.” | 
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Earlier in the century, when the Dutch regarded 
Java too exclusively under the aspect of an exhaust- 
less supply for the necessities of the home govern- 
ment, the officials were ready to wink at the oppres- 
sions of the native chiefs through whom they ruled, 
if only these chiefs turned over the supplies of coffee 


and sugar required, but recently anothe1 spirit has 


taken possession of the Dutch administration, and 


the exploitation of Java is becoming a matter of 


history. 

The English in the Protected Malay States have 
employed the same system of veiled authority with 
equal effectiveness. Nominally the British Resident 


‘is only an adviser of the Malay Sultan, and there is 


a Council of State in which authority is supposed to 


reside, but the word of the Resident is law. And 


yet, as the Resident keepsin the background, the 
Oriental is able to “‘save his face,’’ which soothes his 
susceptibilities, even if it does not altogether recon- 
cile him to the loss of power. 

Two reasons have kept the French from becom- 
ing equally successful in the management of the af- 


fairs in Indo-China. There are not lacking men in 
France who appreciate the importance of the con- 
. siderations which have weighed with the Dutch. But 


political turbulence at home has made the colonial 
policy often shifting and inconsequent, if not care- 
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less and ignorant. Moreover, the necessity of supply- 


_ ing places for office-seekers has been a factor for evil. 


To illustrate the first, the French Protectorate in 
Cambodia was left so badly organized for the first 
twenty years of its existence that the native king was 
able to thwart the purposes of the Resident contin- 
ually. Finally the colonial authorities determined 
radically to alter the condition of French control and 
forced upon the King the convention of 1884, which 
Leroy-Beaulieu characterizes as in effect ‘‘making 
the feudal society over into a democracy at once, 
although six centuries had been required in France 
for this transformation and although Oriestals pro- 
fess a reverence both touching and tenacious for 
tradition and for mores majorum.”’ There could be 
only one result. Before the end of the year the 


country was in a state of anarchy. The natives fled 


to the forests to escape rebel chiefs and French troops. 
alike, and no progress could be made toward estab- | 


‘lishing good order until the obnoxious treaty was 


rescinded. A few years later, without any display 
of force or even a formal agreement, de Lanessan 
was able to gain from the King every concession 
needed for the effectiveness of the Protectorate, by 
carefully working through the native authorities, 
and not ignoring them or violating their traditional 
customs. 


ye 
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The mistake of the French in Cambodia was one 
of those typical blunders likely tobe made by peo- 
ples so enamoured of their own institutions and their 
achievements as to be quite forgetful, or contempt- 
uous of the point of view of the natives, upon whom 
they propose to force the blessings of civilization, at 
the point of the bayonet if need be. 
| The second reason of French failure has, as 

‘already stated, grown out of the necessity of finding 
_ places for office-seekers and young men anxious to 
wear the uniform of a functionary. From this it has 
resulted that many places which might have been 
filled by natives are held by Frenchmen, at an ex- 
penditure burdensome to the resources of the depen- 
dency. Even the keeper of the Hanoi cemetery has 
been a Frenchman, who in addition to his salary re- 
celves his expenses out to Tonkin and back. Indeed 
the larger part of the colonial population is made up 
‘of office-holders, and many of the rest are contract- 
ors. The French Under-Secretary of State for the 
_ colonies exclaimed in the Chamber of Deputies in 
1890, ‘‘of 80,000 francs appropriated this year for the 
public works in Cochin-China, what do you think is 
alloted to salaries in the public works department ? 
It is 80,000 francs: 80,000 francs in salaries out of 
80,000 francs’ worth of public works.’’ Evidently 
here is a state of things, which allowing for the ex- 
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aggeration incident to a controversy, would be hard 
to equalin the dependencies of any other country 
except Spain. | 

The labor problem in the Philippines is not less 
difficult than the administrative problem. Like all 
peoples in the tropics the Filipinos are disinclined to 
hard work. Professor Worcester says, ‘“‘the average 
Visayan, with a couple of bushels of shelled corn or 
a caban of rice in the house, and a bit of dried fish for 


_ dessert, wisely lies on the floor, smokes his cigarette, 


thrums his guitar, and composes extemporary songs 
on current events.”” What is true of the Visayans is 
true of the others with the exception of two or three 
tribes living on less favored islands. But for the 


- tribute exacted by the Spanish government up to 1884, 


and personal taxes levied since that time, the natives 
would have been even less industrious than they are. 

The experiment of the Dutch in Java, called the 
Culture System, has been the most successful at- 
tempt to turn the native of the tropics into an ener- 
getic producer. It rests on the corvée, or labor tax, 
the right to which the Dutch inherited from those 
they supplanted. Although this phase of Dutch rule 
in Java has had its eulogists and its critics, the fact 
remains that the Dutch have been obliged by public 
Opinion at home, first to modify the system and then 
largely to abandon it. Even the coffee lands, its last 
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refuge, are now passing out of government control. 
But it can throw little light upon the Philippine prob- 
lem, in spite of the fact that under the Spanish rule the 
right to exact labor has been preserved. The Cor- 
vée there has not, however, called forso many days 
of labor and, except to some extent in the tobacco 
industry, the Spanish officials seem to have found it 
chiefly valuable as a means of filling their pockets. 

There is one factor in the labor probJem in the 
Kast which offers a solution and this is the Chinese. 
They emigrate freely, they are industrious, and, 
under wise management, peaceable or at east con- 
trollable. The French have tried to keep them out 
by heavy taxes, the poll tax on the Asiatic ranging 
from $7.00 to $60.00. Judging from other Kuropean 
experiences, this tax is suggested by prejudice rather 
than by a just view of the needs of the situation. A 
Chinese Exclusion Act, which may be an advantage 
to the Pacific States, in the Far Eastern tropics is 
out of place. 

Undoubtedly there are other experiments in the 
control of dependencies which are worth careful 
study that the Philippine problem may be set in the 
full light of experience, but certainly the study of 
that great region of which ethnologically and histor- 
ically as well as geographically these islands form a 
part, deserves the serious attention of thoughtful 


Americans at the present time. 
HENRY E. BOURNE. 
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THE BEGINNING OF ENGLISH BLANK 
VERSE. 


Our library has recently received a little book— 
one of the smallest on its shelves—which has an asso- 
ciation, and probably, in its first edition, a real con- 
nection, with the beginning of English blank verse. 
This volume is an Italian translation of Vergil’s 
second book of the Aineid. With preface and dedica- 
tion it makes forty eight pages. As I can find no 
mention of this edition in the Bibliographies, it may 
be rare enough to warrant a fuller description. The 
pages, which are without numbering or running title, 
are 22 by 48 inches print, on paper 4§ by 58. The type 
is about our long primer, and wholly italic in the 
translation. The title-page, which gives Perugia as 
the place, and 1574 as the time, of publication, is as 
follows: 
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DELLA ENEIDE 
DI VERGILIO, 
TRADOTTO 
DA HIPPOLITO DE 

_ Medier Cardinale. 
Di nuouo ristampato & corretto. 
LIBRO SECONDO. 


Large 
and 


elaborate 


book-plate 


IN PERVGIA, M.D.LXXIIII. 


The first edition of this second Aineid was pub- 
lished in 1539, eight years before the death of Surrey 
(1547), and four years after the death of the translator 
Cardinal Hippolito de’ Medici .(1535). The fourth 
Aneid by a different translator, had been published 
at Venice in 1534. 

What have these two books to do with English 
blank verse? Every student of English knows that 
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the Earl of Surrey, famous for his partnership with 
Wyatt in introducing the sonnet into our literature, 


was the first writer of English blank verse. In the. 


year 1557 was published his translation of the second 
and fourth books of the Aineid. This was ten years 
after his execution. Previously his fourth book had 
been published, but unfortunately we cannot tell 
when, as the work is without date. According to the 
carefu] biography in the Dictionary of National Bi- 
ography this was published later than the two 
together, but its title-page certainly looks the other 
way! |. . 

‘‘The fourth boke of Virgill intreeting of the Loue 
betwene Atneas & Dido; translated into Englishe & 
drawen into straunge metre.” This ‘“‘straunge 
metre’’ is not strange to us, but it was the earliest 
unrlhymed iambic pentameter verse in English. How 
came itto be made? Surrey, though he never visited 
Italy, as the fictitious Surrey of Nash did, was famil- 
iar with Italian from his boyhood. Itcan hardly 
have been accident that the books of Vergil chosen 
by Surrey were published in a metre almost new to 
Italy a few years before his death. We have no tes- 
timony as to Surrey’s indebtedness except the silent 
witness of this coincidence. Did he have these books 
before him when he was engaged in his work? Did 
they influence his version? Did they shape his 
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verse? Wemay get some light on these questions, 
so far asthe second Aineid is concerned, by simple 
comparison. 


The familiar prologue of Vergil is as follows: 


Conticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebant. 
Inde toro pater Aeneas sic orsus ab alto: 
“Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem. 
Troianas ut opes et lamentabile regnum 
Eruerint Danai, quaeque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui, quis talia fando 
Myrmidonum Dolopumve aut duri miles Ulixi 
Temperet a lacrimis? et iam nox humida caelo 
Praecipitat, suadentque cadentia sidera somnos. 
Sed si tantus amor casus cognoscere nostros 

Et breviter Troiae supremum audire laborem, 
Quamquam animus meminisse horret luctuque refugit, 
Incipiam. 


These 12 lines make the following 19 in the Italian 


iambics: - 
Tacquero tutti ad ascoltar intenti 
Indi da l’alto seggio il padre Enea 
Incomincid. Tu vuoi ch’ io rinovelli 
Il spietato dolor, degna Regina, 
Come aspramente habbin distrutt ’i Greci 
L) alta potentia e’l Regno de Troiani 
Di lagrime, e sospir mai sempre degno 
FE quelle cose di miseria piene 
Ch’ io istesso viddi, e fui di lor gran parte, 
Chi mai potria de le nemiche schiere 
D’ Achille, Pirrho, ¢ del crudel’ Ulisse 
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Ragionando di cid frenar il pianto? 
E gia casca dal Ciel 1’ humida notte 
E porgon sonno le cadenti Stelle, 

Ma se tanto desio nel cor t’ é nato 
Saper gli affanni nostri, e brevemente 
Udir di Troia I’ ultime rovine 
Dirollo, benche solo in ricordarle 

I,’ animo triemase si retrahe di dolo. 


Surrey’s opening, in 17 lines, is: 


They whisted all, with fixed face attent, 

When Prince A/neas from the royal seat 

Thus gan to speak. O Queen! it is thy will 

I should renew a woe cannot be told: 

How that the Greeks did spoil, and overthrow 
The Phrygian wealth, and wailful realm of Troy; 
Those rueful things that I myself beheld; 

And whereof no small part fell to my share. 
Which to express who could refrain from tears? 
What Myrmidon? or yet what Dolopes? : 
What stern Ulysses’ waged soldier ? 

And lo! moist night now from the welkin falls; 
And stars declining counsel us to rest. 

But since so great is thy desire to hear 

Of our mishaps, and Troyé’s last decay ; 

Though to record the same my mind abhors, 
And plaint eschews, yet thus will I begin. 


In not one of these lines does Surrey appear to 
have been deflected from his original by the Italian 
translation. His first line is an exact copy of Ver- 
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gil’s, as he understood it, not adopting the interpre- 
tive ‘‘ad ascoltar’’ of the Italian. I have not suc- 
ceeded in finding anything in Surroy that seems like 
a translation from the Cardinal instead of from Ver- 
gil, The nearest I have come isin the rendering of 
the school boy’s favorite line describing Atneas’ 
sensations on seeing the shade of Creusa: | 


(774.) Obstipui, steteruntque comae et vox faucibus haesit, 


This makes two lines in the Italian: 


Stupido venni, e si drizzar le chiome 
E rimase la voce entro la gola, 


and in Surrey reads: 
Abashed when I woxe; therewith my hair 
Gan start right up; my voice stack in my throat. 

It isnot my object to discuss either of these trans- 
lations. The Cardinal’s has 1219 lines against the 804 
of Vergil, and though as far as possible from being 
a line-for-line version, has eight incomplete verses 
in faithful imitation of the original. Surrey’s ver- 
sion has 1072 lines. The few lines I have quoted 
show the great difference in rhythm between the 
Italian and the English blank verse. The same dif- 
_ ference appears in the Italian drama of the sixteenth 

century, with which Surrey must have been familiar. 
The difference is striking enough in the body of the 
line, but very marked in the ending. The Cardinal’s 
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complete lines have each an eleventh syllable added, 
as the vowel-ending genius of the language re- 
quired. The English double ending, common in 
Chaucer, and, afterwards so frequent in Shakespeare, 
is scarcely found in this translation of Surrey. The 
verbal --ed is possibly meant for a second syllable in 
a few such lines as— : 


“ With this regret our hearts from rancour moved,” 
“ Trembling for age, his cuirass long disused,” 
“ If God’s will be that nothing here be saved,” 


but I find no certain example of any other syllable so 
used. Prof. Mayor cites two examples from the 
fourth book. Nosyllable seems so welcome for a light 
ending as the +ing, yet Surrey gives it a full place in 


“ With wailing great and women’s shrill yellzzg. 


On the whole, it is, I think, a fair conclusion that 
the Italian versions suggested the English verse-form, 
but the latter is by no means a mere imitation of an 
Italian novelty. Surrey’s blank verse is along way 
behind Milton’s, but it was a beginning, and the be- 
ginning was saa and thoroughly English. 


L. S. Potwin. 
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THE TEXT OF JOHNSON’S RASSELAS. 


There are two statements of a more or less 
gossipy character relating to the writing and pub- 
lication of Johnson’s moralizing tale. Each has 
come down to us through the usual Boswellian chan- 
nel, and each has been fully accepted in the past as if 
Boswell’s authority needed no further support. The | 
tirst, which is said to rest on the report of Mr. Strahan, 
the well-known publisher of the eighteenth century, is 
to the effect that Johnson wrote Rasselas to “‘defray 
the expense of his mother’s funeral and pay some 
little debts which she had left.’?! The second con- 
tains three distinct assertions as follows : ‘‘He [John- 
son] told Sir Joshua Reynolds that he composed it 
in the evenings of one week, sent it to the press in 
portions as it was written, and had never since read 
it over.’’? 

For more than a sentiee both of these statements 
have borne a charmed life. They have been quoted 
by every historian of our literature, and have been 
more or less mangled by every schoolboy in his ex- 
amination paper upon the Johnsonian period. They 


are about all that many a reader remembers regarding 
1 Boswell’s Life of Johnson edited by Hill, vol. I, p. 340-341. 2 Ibid. 
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the book to which they refer. And yet two of the 
four assertions contained in these statements cannot 
possibly be true, and I now propose to show that a 
third probably rests upon equally shaky foundation. 
Isay two of them cannot possibly be true, for a care- 
ful examination of his letters puts it beyond ques- 


tion that Johnson did not write Rasselas to pay the 


funeral expenses of his mother, and that he did not 
send it to the press in portions as it was written. 
The proofs of this I showed at some length in the 
introduction to an edition of Rasselas printed some 


four years ago. In the same place some discredit - 


was also reflected on the third assertion above, that 


Johnson wrote the book in the evenings of one week, 


since chapter forty-five was not improbably com- 
posed after he had heard of his mother’s death. The 
probability of this rests ona significant sentence 
which is seemingly autobiographical, and on the fact 
that the whole chapter has no necessary connection 
with what precedes or follows. | 

It is, however, with the third assertion of the 
second statement above that I have primarily to do 
at this time. If Johnson never read Rasselas over 
after writing it,? the first edition alone must represent 


his work and, after the correction of a few obvious 


1 The History of Rasselae. New York. Henry Holt & Co. 1895. 


2 Account need not be taken of Johnson’s meeting the book within two or 
three years of his death, and eagerly reading it as he journeyed in the coach. 
See Boswell’s Johnson (Hill) vol. iv, p 119. 
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errors, should be printed to-day as the proper text. 
On the contrary, however, the text of Rasselas as or- 
dinarily printed shows a good many slight changes 
from that of the first edition, most of which it is 
difficult to account for on any supposition that they 
have been inadvertently made. The character of 
these will be clear from the following pages, but I 


may here note that three of them are in chapter head- 
ings, while others include the omission or introduc- 


tion of whole clauses or sentences, and such other 
changes of words and phrases as no one would be so 
likely to make as the author himself. Now these 
changes, or most of them at least, were made in the 
second edition of Rasselas, which appeared in the 
same year as the first and within a few months there- 
after. | 
Before continuing the discussion, it seems best 
to place in tabular form the results of a close compar- 
ison of the first and second editions, so that the num- 
ber and nature of the changes may be easily seen. 
The pages and lines at the left refer to my own re- 
print of the first edition already mentioned, while the 
chapter numbers will make it possible to compare 
with any copy of the book. I also add the readings 
of the Oxford edtion of 1825 where they differ from 
those of the first or second. 
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peda NI ay First Edition. Second Edition. Oxford 
) Ch. i, 1:13}he was confined Rasselas was confined 
3:15/to which these only to which those only 
3:30|joined with a cement joined by a cement 


4:1l/successive monarchs re-jalong race of monarchs 
posited their treasure had reposited their 


‘ treasure 
Ch. ii, 5:28)neglected their endeavorsineglected their officious- 
ness 
’ 6:32/Man has surely _ {Man surely has 
7:8 |burthened with myself burdened, ete. 
Ch. iii, 8:28)|danger can procure danger can procure or 
purchase 
Ch. iv, 11:2l)and run forward and ran forward 
12:25|but without remorse yet without remorse 
Ch. vi, 15:23/the rivulet that run the rivulet than ran 
16:17/and having seen having seen 
18:4 jand I suspect therefore I suspect 
19:7 |jthe ingenious contriv-|many ingenious contriy- 
ances ances 
Ch. vii, 20:17|Imlac recited Imlac rehearsed 


Ch. viii, 22:7 |honest gains for fear of|honest gains for fear of 
losing by the rapacity losing them by the 
rapacity 
Ch. ix, 25:19! with this hope with this thought 


26:16] by Warne you or betray-|by Warne or betraying 


you 
26 :2 fest fey thought me|because they grieved to 
rich think me rich 
28:41\flocks and herbs  [mis-|flocks and herds 
print] 
Ch. x, 28:13/And it yet And yet it 


28:20}or whether the provinceljor whether, as the prov- 

of poetryisto discribe ince of poetry is to de- 
, nature and passion scribe nature and pas- 
which are always the sion which are always 
same, and the first the same, the first 
writers writers 


It 31:9 |successive generations |future generations 
rf 31:11 oaks fT at His|[Paragraph at His labor] 


re Ch. xi, 31:22 Beoueed: now with Proceed with 
33:20|the a Lhaces where ereat the fields where great 
ip ctions actions 
Ch. xii, 38:13 with “the recollection ofjby recollection of the ac- 
the accidents cidents 
F 39:13}|my whole heart, that I;my whole heart. I have 


have 

Ch. xiii, 42:16/They returned to their/They returned to their 
labor work 

Ch. xiv, 48:5 jand solaced theirlabor and solaced their toil 
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Chapter, pa d 
P ie Bees Pirst edition. Second edition, Oxford. 


| 43:14/T had often observed I had long observed 
Ch. xvi, 47:24|served by her favorite served by her favorite 


Pekua 
49:25|beings of an higher beings of a higher 
Ch.xvii, 52:13} most dreadful of all evils most dreadful of all 
notto count their past ' evils to count their 
years but by follies past years by fol- 
ies. 
Ch. xix, 56:8 [Their way lay through fhete, way lay through 


fields e fields 

Ch. xxi, 60:28/disgusted by the prefer-|disgusted by the prefer-|disgusted by the pre- 
ment of a younger ments of a younger ferment, ete. (as 
officer and finding my| officer and _ feeling in second) 


- vigor that my vigor 
61:18/the practice of virtue the exercise of virtue 
Ch. xxii, 62:23/prunounced him an hyp- pronounced him a 
ocrite hypocrite 
63:5 says he said he 
Ch. xxiv, 66:19|¢o think there is to think that there is 


66:26/he found that almostihe found that almost 
every man that stood every ma: who stood 


high high 
Ch. xxv, 69:10/gome fiend that destroys|some fury that destroys|some fury that de- 


| its quiet 8 quiet stroys their quiet 
i Ch. xxvi, 71:26/The good and theevil |The good and evil 


72:3 lanxiety to the caprice anxiety by the caprice 


Ch. xxviii, 77:30/] am affected by one or |I am alrernately affected 
by one and 
Ch. xxx, 83:3 jinterrupted them. Hislinterrupted them. ‘‘Im- 
: look was clouded with lac,’ said Rasselas 
thought. “Tmlac,”} 
said Rasselas 


84:1 4necessarily require at-lrequire attention and de- 
tention and _  suffi-| | serveit 
ciently deserve it 
85:4 [all the revolutions the revolutions: 
Ch. xxxi, 87:10/shut us up forever shut us in for ever é 


Ch. xxxii, 90:8 {successive gratifications] perpetual gratifications 


e Ch. xxxifi, 91:10; beasts of burthen ' {beasts of burden 
| Ch. xxxv, (title)|/The Princess continues to/The Princess languishes 
« fament Pekuah for want of Pekuah 
95:5 |treasured up with care [treasured with care © |treasured up with 
care 
97:5 |communicated. Good-|communicated ;they must 
ness therefore be imparted 
to others, and to 
whom could I now de- 
' light to impart them. 
~ - - Goodness 
97 :2] Vad never would return day woe never re- 
urh 


——_- —- ———— a | 
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Chapter, page and ; 
line. First edition. Second edition, Oxford. 


Ch. xxxvj, (title) Pekuah is stillremember-|Pekuah is still remem- 


ed by the Princess bered. The Progress 
ole of Sorrow 
Ch. xxxvii,100:24/the Arab the rover 


101:14/to their place appointed|to their place apnointed ; 
where he received the where, receiving the o inoue oe 
stipulated price, and stipulated price, he : 
with great respect re- restored her with 


stored her . great respect 
Ch-xxx vili,102:22/looked up to me Jlooked on me 
103:17/and I eat it rather and I ate rather 


104:29iecould have learned tojcould learn reverence or 


spare pity 
Ch. xxxix, 107:14|*you shall rest a few/“you shall rest after your 
weeks after your jour-| journey a few weeks 


ney 
107 :2l|in the place of honor on the richest couch 


108:3 were common lare common 
109:24/could be much solaced by|could receive solace from 
silken flowers silken flowers 
110:6 |listen long without iisten without 
Ch. x1, 114:9 {T was at first,madam, _|I was at first, great Prin- 
114:171T had always reason Thad ‘quickly reason 


114:23/He would sometimes send|He would often send 


Ch. xiii, (title)/The Astronomer justifies/The Opinion of the As- 
hisAccount of himself tronomer is explained 


; and justified 
Ch. xlv, 124:29/mind is burthened mind is burdened 
125:19|who enjoy pleasure no who enjoyed pleasure 
longer than they can a longer than 
ey cou 
Ch. xivii, 185:27/since nothing else is of- since nothing else of- 
fered : fers 
Ch. xviii, 137:21|immaterialty of the mind|immateriality of mind 
139:32| trom a higher nature from a superior nature 
140:1 |eause or principle of cor-|cause of decay or princi- 
ruption may be col- ple of corruption may 
lected from may be shown by 
140:10!/ne shall never die he should never die 


Nore to Taste.—There were three typographical errors in the first edition, these 
for those, Chap. i (3:15); herbs for herds, Chap. ix (28:4); and their for the, Chap. xxxvii 
(101:14). Of these the first and third were perpetuated in the second edition, while one 
other was added in the latter,—comes for becomes, Chap. xliv (102:17). Besides these, 
chapter thirty-nine was wrongly numbered thirty-eight in tre first edition and was also 
so repeated in the second. Theimportance of all changes will naturally be more readily 
seen by examination of the context. 
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Analysis of the collation above shows these signi- 
ficant facts. Inthesecond edition of Rasselas there 
are some sixty, or exactly sixty-one, variations of 
the text of the first edition. Some of these are very 
slight in character it is true, and a few might be ac- 
counted for as merely inadvertent changes, as of the 
printer. Most of the alterations, however, are more 
considerable, and consist in choice of signficant word, 
turn of important phrase, and better construction of 
sentence. As already mentioned, three chapter 
headings are materially altered, while one sentence 
is omitted entirely, and one new one added. If 


we go no further, all must admit that such changes, 


and so many of them in a single issue, are far more 
likely to have been made by the author himself than 
by anyone else. No doubt many will not hesitate to 
believe with the writer that they prove, so far as cir- 
cumstantial evidence can do so, that Johnson himself 
revised the second edition of the book, even though 


_ this conclusion is at variance with the oft-repeated 


tradition. . 
There is perhaps one way of reconciling such re- 
vision of the second edition with the report of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. The second edition is known to 
have followed close upon the first, and the book was 
frequently reprinted thereafter. It may be, there- 
fore, that in later years Johnson himself associated 
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the two issues so closely in his mind as to have made 
the statement which Sir Joshua later repeated to Bos- 
well; or, Sir Joshua may have been the oné who con- 
fused two issues of the book. Be that as it may, it is 
far easier to account for the somewhat erroneous 
statement attributed to Johnson’s friend, than to ex- 
plain the changes noted above on any other supposi- 
tion than that they were made by Johnson himself. 

There is no evidence that.Johnson made any fur- 
ther alterations in Rasselas as it passed through sub- 
sequent editions. The few differences in later is- 
sues are easily accounted for. A comparison with 
the Oxford edition of 1825 shows that the changes up 
to that time are of the simplest character, and with 
one or two exceptions fall under three heads. The 
first is a slight change in word order, as of has surely 
to surely has. The second is the substitution of a 
modern for an older form, as a for an before a word 
beginning with h; the preterite ran, ate for run, eat; 
the newer form burden for burthen. The third is a 
change of tense, as of past for present when depend- 
ent on a past tense. Most variations from the second 
edition are thus due to changes in the language itself, 
rather than to intention on the part of any editor. 

In conclusion it may be emphasized that not one 
of the traditions concerning Rasselas which has been 
handed down by Bosweli does not need some modi- 
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fication, while one or two of them cannot be relied 
upon at all. The errors are not considerable in some 
cases, yet each assertion of the self-satisfied bio- 
grapher can be shown to belong, at least in part, to 
the legendary lore which readily springs up about the 
life of a famous man. Among the most certain cor- 
rections which must be made to the Johnsontegend, 
as it may be called, is that Johnson did revise the 
Rasselas, and did make in the second edition a con- 
siderable number of more or. less important changes. 


OLIVER FARRAR HMERSON. 
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MILTON’S LATIN POEMS. 
i 


The casual reader of English poetry gains his 
impression of’ John Milton from Paradise Lost. 
Such an impression is necessarily incomplete and 
unsatisfactory. With all the deep thought and feel- 
ing expended upon the laborious strains by which 
the aged poet tried to ‘‘justify the ways of God to 
men,’? we have before us as we read nothing but 
vague and indistinct outlines of a great character. 
To speak of Milton’s youth is to mention something 
much at variance with the traditional conception of 
the fact, yet those who know only the shadowy 
Milton of the great epic and nothing of the Milton 
of youthful years miss the enjoyment of much 
that is interesting in the life, and much that is strik- 
ing in the work, of this gifted man. To see the man 
among his fellows, enjoying the social and literary 
activities of real life, busied with the thoughts and 
cares of ordinary existence, one must read the poems 
which arise out of such conditions. Of these the 
Latin poems form a considerable part. The aim of 
this paper is to show the interest that attaches to 
these bits of verse as affording important biographi- 
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cal material and as exhibiting at the same time con- 
siderable poetical merit. 

Milton published his first volume of poetry in 
1645 when he was thirty-seven years of age. The 
book wasa small one of 208 pages. Of these the 
English occupied 120 pages, the Latin 88. Except 
two short poems in English, this was all the poetry 
Milton had written up to this time. Itis to be no- 
ticed that considerably more than a third of the vol- 
ume was Latin. A few more Latin verses added in 
the edition of 1673, making a total of thirty poems, 
containing in all 1775 lines. They were printed 
under two titles, Hlegiarum Liber and Sylvae, the 
former consisting of seven elegies proper and eleven 
shorter pieces or EHpigrammata, and the latter of 
twelve poems of a miscellaneous character and form. 
- The shortest consists of two lines, the longest of 227, 
while the majority contain from 50 to 140. The 
meters used are classic with a few exceptions. The 
Elegiarum Liber is in the form, of course, of the 
elegiac couplet. The Sylvae are mostly hexameters. 
In one the poet has tried with some success Horace’s 
favorite form, the Alcaic. One consists of lambic 
Strophes, another is in Scazons. The poem ‘Ad 
Joannem Roustum’’ is composed in mixed meters, 
choral in form. No classic pice aene has been 
found for it as it stands. 
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We may not wonder that Milton saw fit to enclose 
so considerable of his early workin Latin. While 
composing he was either directly or indirectly under 
the influence of the University. He was a stud@nt 
there from his seventeenth to his twenty-fourth 
year, and the majority of the poems were written 
during that period of time. Some few were com 
posed later, but with few exceptions they are ad- 
dressed to friends. It is to be remembered that 
Milton was not yet writing for the English public, but 
for scholars and individual acquaintances who had 
received perhaps as extensive a training in the clas- 
sic languages as Milton himself. Only one of the 
Latin poems had appeared in print before 1645, and 
that hardly circulated beyond Cambridge where it 
had been printed and distributed at the commence- 
ment exercises of 1628. It was. in order to reach a 
wider English audience that Milton finally gave up 
the use of Latin and employed English exclusively. — 

As themes for the Latin poems Milton took such 
incidents and experiences as occurred to him in his 
social and literary life.. They range from witty — 
epigrams and stinging lampoons upon his literary 
enemies to the elaborate treatment of Aristotle’s 
conception of Plato’s doctr‘ne of Ideas. Several are 
epistles or letters addressed to friends containing the 
best news with the writer along with random 


a 
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thoughts on various subjects. Among these there 
are bits of raillery, as the one addressed to the librar- 
ian of the Bodleian Library dealing with the loss of 
a cf py of one of his works which Milton had donated. 


There are a number of eulogies on departed friends 


and notables, some formal and fanciful, others full 
of genuine feeling. A few formal and elaborate com- 
pliments find place, as the three addressed to Leo- 


nora Baroni, a noted Italian singer of theday. A 


number are squibs taken from his prose writings and 
to be interpreted in connection therewith. In tone 
some few are bitter with all the fierceness that sur- 
rounded Milton in his public life, while others are 
the gentle expressions of attachment and devotion. 
The first elegy is addressed to Charles Diodati.* 
This young man was the most intimate of the poet’s 
early friends and one of the few to claim his frank 
affection. The poem is a reply to a letter from 
Diodati which Milton had received while residing 


temporarily in London in retirement, awaiting, as 


some suppose, an understanding with the authorities 


‘of Christ College with whom he had some boyish 


differences. Whether it was a forced recess or a sum- 
mer vacation, Milton writes that he is well occupied 
with one thing or another. He is not so much given 
up.to books that he doas not enjoy the theater: 


*The wide- spread belief that Edward King was the unique friend of Milton’s 
youth is due, thinks Masson, to. the currency of Lycidas, coupled with the fact 
that the several poems to Deodati are enclosed in an ancient language. 


tye. 
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Excipit hinc fessum sinuosi pompa theatri 

Et vocat ad plausus garrula scena suos. 
Sometimes he takes walks in the park and gladdens 
his eyes with the sight of the bands of pretty maid- 
ens passing to and fro. Itis interesting to find the 
author of Paradise Lost writing thus: 

O quoties dignae stupui miracula formae 

Quae possit senium vel reparare Jovis. 

‘‘ Ah, often indeed have I beer stunned at the sight of beauty so 

astonishing as could make Jupiter a youth again.” 
Then follows a panegyric on British beauty worthy 
of a modern society paper. 

The same Diodati is again addressed in the sixth 
elegy wherein he is gently rebuked by Milton for writ- 
ing to the effect that the good time he was enjoying 
at Chester where he was spending the holidays 
among friends, was necessarily detrimental to his 
muse. Milton shows at some length, by appealing to 
classic example, how joy and merriment have in- 
spired poetry. Following this banter isa passage 
ringing with a seriousness and earnestness worthy of 
the poet at a much later age than twenty-one. 


At qui bella refert, et adulto sub Iove caelum 
Heroasque ptos, semideosque duces 

Et nunc sancta canit superum consulta deorum . 
Nunc latrata fero regna profunda cane 

Ille quidem parce, Samii pro more magistri 
Vivat, et innocuos praebeat herba cibos; 
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Stet prope fagineo pellucida lympha catillo | 
Sobriaque e puro pocula fonte bibat 

Additur huic scelerisque vacans et casta juventus 
Et rigidi mores, et sine Jabe manus 

Qualis veste nitens sacra et lustralibus undis, | 
Surgis ad infensos augur iture Deos. | 


Appended isa translation by Masson: 


Ay, but whoso will tell of wars and the world.at its grandest 
Heroes of pious wrath, demigod leaders of men, 

Singing now of the holy decrees of the great gods above us, 
Now of the realms deep down, guarded by bark of the dog, 

Sparely let such an one still, in the way of the Samian master, 
Live, and let homely herbs furnish his simple repast; 

' Near him, in beechen bowl, be only the crystal clear water ; 
Sober draughts let him drink, fetched from the innocent spring; 

Added to this be a youth of conduct chaste and reproachless, 
Morals rigidly strict, hands without sign of a stain: 

All as when thou, white-robed, and lustrous with waters of cleansing, 
Risest, augur, erect, fronting the frown of the gods. 


Charles Diodati died in August 1638. Milton was in 


“Italy at the time. The news shocked him severely 


and the memory of his friend remained very vivid. 
In something nore than a year later he wrote the 
Epitaphium Damonis or Lament for Damon. In 
this pastoral Milton has breathed his keen grief into 
so beautiful a form that it is a question whether the 
poet shows anywhere greater sense of art or force of 
feeling. Perhaps no composition of its kind is com- 
parable to Lycidas, but the Epitaphium is little, if 
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any, inferior in simplicity of sentiment and strength 
of expression. The Latin form of the latter leads 
us to expect less originality, but the loss in this 
direction is made less noticeable in effect by the nice 
adjustment and consistency of its parts and the sim- 
ple, classic elegance of the whole. In attempting to 
account for the fact that Milton was able to put such 
force and feeling into a form that is to us quite 
artificial, it must be remembered that the pastoral 
was one of the common literary forms of the day.* 
Considering in connection with this how firm a hold 
Greece and Rome had upon his mind and how much 
at home he was in the use of Latin it is little surpris- 
ing that he chose a model for his lament in Theo- 
critus and Moschus and Vergil. An outline of the 
poem follows: 

Thyrsis (for so Milton names himself), while dis- 
tant ‘“‘animi causa’’ learns of the death of his fellow- 
shepherd Damon. Coming back to the scene of his 
friendship he mourns his loss in the words of the poem: 


Nymphs of the Himera, for ye remember Daphnis and Hylas 
and lament the fate of Bion, let your Sicilian melodies now resound 
through our city by the Thames; tell what words, what sighs Thyrsis 
utters, with what plaints he ever makes re-echo cave and stream, 
straying fount and forest nook, while in restless rambling crear he 
mourns his Damon, singing thus: Home untended go your way, 


*See the essay by Edmund Goss on English Pastoral ean printed in 
Grossart’s Edition of Edmund Spenser. 
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my lambs; My thoughts are not for you. Ah, what divinity in 
heaven or on earth shall I call, now thou hast been torn away by 
relentless death, my Damon? Leavest us so, to be numbered among 
the Shadows, ere thy virtue hath given thee name? None the less 
shalt thou in death be sung and thy honor will ever grow bright 
among shepherds. As long as Pales and Faunus love the country- 
side, so long shall we sing thy praises. But what for me? What 
faithful friend will cling to me as thou wast wont in chill and sun to 
toil or drowse the day in talk and song? But now alone I wander 
woods and pastures, while field and arbor fall to decay untended. I 
am seen of Mopsus, skilled in stars: ‘“ Thyrsis, why this,” he cries; 
‘doth love o’erpower thee or star bewitch?” The nymphs look on 
and wonder. Hyas comes and Dryope and Aegle, well taught in 
music. Not words of solace, nor hope of that to come avails to 
move me. The beasts of the field and the fowls of the air find living 
mates for those that die, but man, if haply he find his among thou- 
sands is left by death in lasting loss. Yet thou art gone to the land 
of the gods; where else thy sweet meekness pure? Housed among 
the souls of heroes, amidst gods everlasting thou shalt walk in 
eternal song. 


These words show but the tenor of the lines. A 


distinctly pathetic effect is produced by the frequent 
repetition of the line: 


Ite domum impasti; domino iam non vacat, agyi, 


an artifice found in the classic models. Four other 
of the Latin poems were written upon the occasion of 
death. They possess comparatively little merit, 
being composed in the formal language of fancy and 
vision, yet they are interesting reading. Two of 
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them are elegiac, the one on the death of the Cam- 
bridge University Beadle, the other on the death of 
Dr. Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester, who had been 
aman of great prominence in the English Church. 

In the fourth elegy Milton pays a tribute to his 
former tutor, Thomas Young, then eking out an 
existence as a minister of the English Church at 
Hamburg. With m much that is conventional there 
is mingled much that testifies to the poet’s affection — 
for true worth. The serious lines of ‘this piece of 
work stand in rather marked contrast to the bit of 
fancy succeeding it which is a very artificial poem of 
140 lines on the advent of spring. The strain indi-— 
cates the writer’s familiarity with the opening of 
De Rerum Natura of Lucretius. It tells the story of 
the love of the earth for the sun in elaborate allegory. 
Here and there lines of good workmanship occur, ex- 
pressing very pretty ideas in ingenious forms. The 
reader is impressed throughout with Milton’s know- 
ledge of myth and his command of Latin, though we 
cannot resist smiling at the artificiality of this effort 
of a youth of twenty. 

The seventh elegy is interesting as dealing with 
something thatin all probability actually occurred 
to Milton. It was written when he was about niné- 
teen, though the experience described may have be- 
fallen him some time before, It tells in playful verse 
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the story of how Milton had so long despised the little 
god of love, but of a sudden was punished for his 
scepticism and ferced to acknowledge the power of 
the little god’s arrows. 


‘* Those baby darts, your arrows of love, and your power divine 
I erstwhile scorned: ‘Shoot harmless doves.’ I laughed, ‘child that 
thou art.’ But behold, one May morning: 

Astat Amor lecto, 

like Ganymedes, serving in eternal Olympus, like Hylas, son of 
Thiodamas, stolen by the Naiad. ‘Wiser and safer for thee, wretch, 
if thou hadst profited by example: now thou shalt testify in person 
to the power of my arm, and thou shalt walk the road to belief over 
thine own sufferings; I, even I, have vanquished Phoebus. Nor 
Parthian rider nor Cydonian hunter more skilled than I. Orion and 
Hercules were my prey, and though Jupiter himself hurl his bolts 
at me, my darts shall yet stick in his side.’” 


The disbeliever laughs in derision as the god de- 
parts: : | 


At mihi risuro ferus ore minaci 
Et mihi de puero non metus ullus erat. 


Passing from fancy to fact, the poet 1s sauntering 
a little later in the streets and parks viewing with 
casual interest the passing show of life and beauty: 


Turba frequens facieque simillima turba dearum 
Splendida per medias itque reditque vias. 


Of a sudden he catches sight of a maiden of surpass- 


ing grace. So Venus would wish to appear to mortal 
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eye, so the queen of the gods should be pictured. The 
one glimpse was all that was ever vouchsafed to him, 
but it was all that was needed to fire him with the 
madness of love. Findor, ‘‘my being is rent from 
its foundations.’’ And then the amusing parallels: 
‘‘So grieved Vulcan for lost heaven when dashed to 
Lemnos’ soil, so Amphiaraus, carried to Orcus by 
‘frenzied steed, looked back on the departing sun.’’ 
Thus Cupid triumphs over one more obstinate. 

' Attached to the end of the collection of elegies 
are a number of shorter poems in the same meter, 
but more aptly termed Hpz:grammata. Four of them 
-Milton wrote while in college in celebration of Guy 
Fawkes’ day. Milton, along with other bitter Pro- 
testants of the period attributed the Gunpowder Plot 
40 the machinations of the Pope. The best of the 
four reads: 

Quem modo Roma suis devoverat impia diris 
Et Styge damnarat, Taenarioque sinu, 


Hunc, vice mutata, iam tollere gestit ad astra, 
Et cupit ad superos evehere usque Deos. 


which is freely rendered: 


‘‘ Whom impious Rome had but now cursed with her dire male- 
dictions and condemned to Hades and the abyss of Tartarus, she 
is now by sudden change eager to raise aloft to the stars and pre- 
sent to the gods above.” 


The reference is of course to King James. 


thy 
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A rather serious and elaborate piece of work on 
the same subject finds placein the Sylvae, entitled 
‘In Quintum Novembris.’? Milton here charges the 
whole plot to the devil and the Pope in exceedingly 
violent and abusive language. Itis a powerful piece, 
well constructed and very vivid, but harsh to an 
almost incredible degree. Itis hard to believe that 
some of the lines were written by the author of 
Lycidas and the Epitaphium Damonis. _ 

It was at a time when James was ruling the land 
of peace and plenty, so the poem begins, when Satan, 
busily engaged in visiting the nations to scatter the 
seeds of evil, arrives on England’s shores. The 
sight of its people enjoying the contentment of peace 
and engaged in devotion to the true God arouses him 
to frenzy. He breathes forth blasts of hellish flame, 
foul with the fumes of sulphur. His eyes bulge and 
blaze, the rocky rows of teeth grate like the clash of 
arms, spear struck with spear. ‘‘Oho, so thou alone 
despisest my yoke, dost thou?’?. Whereupon he 
makes straight for Rome. There he finds the Pope 
going through unholy rites in honor of St. Peter which 
the poet describes as comparable to the orgies of 
Bacchus. Taking the form of a Franciscan friar, 
Satan appears before him and by appeal to pride and 
cupidity easily convinces him that England’s haughty 
spirit must be crushed. The Pope straightway calls 
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Treason and Murder from their horrid den and in- 
structs them to speed to London and blow up king 
and nobles ‘‘tartareo pulvere.’’ But in good time the 
God of the faithful sends forth Fame from her tem- 
ple to warn his people, and the conspiracy is brought 
to naught. | 

A. poem of entirely different spirit and character 
is the Ad Patrem, written soon after the poet took 
his M. A. and apparently in answer toa gentle re- 


monstrance expressed by his father at observing the 


son’s reluctance ,to take up a profession. Milton 
apologizes for his poetic inclinations and at the 
same time pays tribute in true Horatian fashion to 
the kindness and care of his father. The invocation 
should be noted for its extravagance, which is be- 
wildering even for Latin: 
. Nunc mea Pierios cupiam per pectora fontes 
Irriguas torquere vias, totumque per ora 
Volvere laxatum gemino de vertice rivum 


Ut tenues oblita sonos audacibus alis 
Surgat in officium venerandi Musa parentis. 
‘* Now through my heart I desire that Pierian streamlets abundant 
‘Wind their watery ways, while essence: from its twin-peaked 
mountain 


Uninterrupted the river may roll through my mouth its whole 


tribute, 

So that forgetful of strains that are trivial, on wings more em- 
boldened | 

My muse may rise to the task of paying respects to a parent.” 


\ 
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There follows a fine flight on the extent and 
power of poetry with illustrations drawn from classic 
myth and story; and thanks then to his father that he 
has allowed him to walk the pleasant paths of the 
muses and never bidden him go the broad way that 
leads to the market of lucre. Gratitude is expressed 
for an education that has unfolded the treasures of 
the ancient and modern languages and given hima 


knowledge of ‘‘what the heavens hold-and parent 


earth that lies thereunder, and the air ’twixt heaven 
and earth and whatsoever is covered by wave.’’ The 
closing lines of this poem bear evidence of having 
been added for publication. Ina prose translation 
they run thus: 


‘“‘ And ye, past-time strains of my youth, if haply ye shall venture 
to hope for fame of years and outlast your master’s life, continuing 
to view the light of day and haply black oblivion carries you not off 
to crowded Orcus, perchance this tribute to the name of my father 
thus exalted in song ye will preserve, a future example unto all 
men,” 


While Milton was in Italy in 1638, among the 
most distinguished literati he met was Giovanni Bat- 
tista Manso of Naples. Though he wrote several 
philosophical dialogues and some little poetry, Manso 
was known not so much as an author as a friend and 
patron of art, philosophy and literature. He was 
well acquainted with and entertained most of the 
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notable Italians of his day, and with Tasso and Marini 
he was especially intimate. Milton was introduced 
by a chance acquaintance. He immediately won the 
admiration and the esteem of the Italian. Among 
the Testimonva prefixed to the Latin poems is one 
from Manso, reading thus: 


Ut mens, forma, decor, facies, mos si pietas sic, 
Non Anglus, verum hercle Angelus ipse fores. 


“Tf thy faith were as thy mind, appearance, grace, beauty, char- 
acter, I assure thee, thou wouldst be no Englishman, but an angel.” 


(It 1s impossible to reproduce the pun.) 


Before leaving Naples, Milton addressed Manso 
in a poem of 100 hexameters. The poem is an effort 
of the mature Milton for the poet was thirty years 
of age. The artful structure of the piece is note- 
worthy. After greeting Manso as the successor of 
Gallus and Maecenas, destined to sit amidst victorious 
ivy and laurel if the poet’s muse availeth aught, the 
verses pass in review the kind acts of Manso to Tasso 
and Marini. ‘‘As thou wert to these poets, so I, in 
the name of Clio and mighty Apollo, call thee father,”’ 
whereupon, as though conscious of intrusiveness, he 
justifies himself by reference to England’s love of the 
muses and its ancient traditional connection with 
Greece in the persons of the nymphs Upis, Hecaerge | 
and Toxo paying tribute to Apollo at Delos. After a 
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slight scholarly digression here, he returns to Manso 
whose applause will be widespread as Tasso’s glori- 
ous verse or Marini’s brilliantfame. ‘‘Apollo and his 
chorus dwell in thy portals far more willingly than 
that god came first to earth and dwelt with Admetus 
of Pherae.’’ The lines here give free play to Milton’s 


knowledge of myth, which is always bubbling over. 


A. more personal compliment follows to the effect that 
Manso must have been loved from his birth by the 
heavenly beings, else how could he have come to be 
the protector of divine poets? Thus it is that he re- 
tains the bloom of his intellect as age comes on 
apace. ‘‘May it be my good fortune,”’ cries Milton, 
‘‘to have such a friend when I sing of King Arthur,”’ 
(referring to an eleborate poem that he was contemp- 
lating but never wrote.) Atthe close comes a touch- 
ing bit:of fancy, describing how his life might be 
attended by this friend and his poem finally laid to 


rest by tender hands. Then would come the trans- 


formation and he would go to abide with the gods 
above. 

It has been stated that the collection of Latin 
poems occupied considerable more thana third of 
the first edition of Milton’s poems. The fact that the 
poet abandoned the use of Latin later does not indi- 
cate that these productions are mere exercises. Some 
few of them were indeed written as formal contribu- 
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tions to college traditions and some were new 
attempts in meter, but the very fact that Milton pub- 
lished them in collected form in middle life shows 
conclusively that he himself regarded them as some- 
thing worthy the name of literature. They should 
be studied as such. The worth of the poetry should 
reclaim it from neglect for there is enclosed here in 
ancient language much, that had it been written in 
English, might have claimed comparison with some 
of the most interesting of Milton’s lines. Yet the 
poems must be judged as they stand in the Latin. 
They cannot be satisfactorily translated into English. 


Let those who would see how much injustice can be 


wrought by translation compare Cowper’s rhyming 
version of the Damon with the simplicity and dignity 
of tbe original. The Latin of Milton’s work attracts 
comparison with the body of Latin literature that con- 
stitutes its model. Of all the classic poets that Milton 
admired most at this period of life, Ovid seems to 
have held chief place. Yet it would be hard to name 
two poets whose characters are so different. It was 
Ovid’s poetry that appealed to the Englishman rather 
than Ovid himself. It is scarcely credible that Mil- 
ton, serious-minded as he was later, and certainly in 


these early years earnest in his view of life, could 


have held in esteem aman of Qvid’s frivolous nature. 


Doubtless he felt some sympathy for the exile of Tomi: 
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inasmuch as itis impossible to entirely separate a 
poet from his poetry and admiration for one carries 
with it a certain amount of sympathy with the other, 
yet the characters of these two men were such as to 
meet only on the common ground of poetic instincts. 
Ovid as poet was gifted with a very remarkable facil- 
ity in the handling of language and it was this talent 
doubtless that in large measure attracted Milton’s 
admiration. Certain it is that Milton owes the Latin 
poet a debt in this particular. It is not merely that 
many phrases and passages employed find their orig- 
inal in Ovid, for so Vergil treated Ennius and Lu- 
‘cretius, but the debt lies rather in the facile versifica- 
tion that Milton acquired—in least in part—by a 
thorough study of Ovid’s ingenious pentameters. 
We see by comparing the form of the Sylvae with the 
earlier Hlegiae that Milton later passed from under 
the direct influence of the Roman poet and, probably 
‘his partiality for his model of youthful days disap- 
peared. During the early years of his Cambridge 
life, however, he read Ovid diligently and educated 
his own natural aptitude for expression in the easy- 
flowing rhythm of Ovid and the purchase he thus 
obtained on the lunguage he cultivated very thor- , 
oughly until he saw the need to appeal to a wider 
audience than Latin could boast. | 

It is to be remembered that when Milton ventured 
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to put a theme into Latin he had to adapt the lan- 
/ guage of the Augustan Age to the seventeenth cen- 
tury or else the subjects chosen for versification must 
be modified to suit the Latin. One or the other had 
to acertain extent tobe sacrificed. A tight hold upon 
classical Latin might mean, as it often did mean in 
- other authors of the day, a labored and tasteless im- 
itation; a sacrifice of the same for strict reality 
might result in awkward artificiality if not gross 
pedantry. It is here that Milton shows his classical 
taste and spirit. The incidents and experiences that 
form the subject-matter of the verse stand out clearly 
and naturally, though the form is classical, and when 
modern events are touched upon itis not the Latin 
that suffers. The poem Ad Patrem must have tested 
this quality thoroughly, but the Latin is easily vic- 
torious. The fourth elegy is also noteworthy in this 
regard. Itis an epistle written by Milton at the age 
of eighteen to his former tutor, Thomas Young. In 
keeping with the common Latin artifice, the letter is 
personified and told to take its course without delay 
while the sender prays to Aeolus and the divinities 
of the sea for its safe transmission across the water. 
Its further journey is sketched in classical geograph- 
ical terms until it comes to him who is ‘‘Christicolas 
pascere doctus oves.” And then this pastor is ad- 
dressed as “‘Ille carior mihi quam tu, doctissime 
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Graium, Cliniadi (Alcibiades, pupil of Socrates) 
Quamque Stagirites generoso magnus alumno (Alex- 
ander, pupil of Aristotle). And so in the same strain 
throughout Spring is Chloris; rumor is Vaga 
Fama; the home, Patrii Penates. The fund of clas- 
sical knowledge, of which every line bears witness, 
combined with a desire for display must inevitably 
have ruined an ordinary poet. But Milton had suffi- 
cient poetic force to retain a mastery over his words 
and while numerous passages can be cited which 
may be charged with youthful extravagance, there 
are few lines evenin the poems most abounding in 
lore in which the lack either of ingenious versifica- 
tion or of poetic fervor and power allows the sugges- 
tion of labored effort or stiffness. 
Milton borrowed from the Greek and Roman 
” poets as freely as they borrowed from one another, 
and yet his power of transforming was such that the 
reader is held often by the interest of the imitation 
as by the power of the original. The Hpitaphium 
Damonis has in it the: tradition of Theocritus’ First 
Idyl, Bion’s Lament for Adonis, the Epitaphium 
Bionis of Moschus and the Tenth Hclogue of Vergil, 
yet it is a work of much freshness and life. Imita- 
tion, as we all know, is a charge to which all of Mil- 
ton’s poetry lies subject. 
The Latin of the poems varies in excellence with 
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the difference in theme and the time of composition. 
The majority are written in simplé, cléar and some- 
times powerful language. In its nature Latin isa 
language of simple and general terms. English is 
more easily moulded, responds more quickly to a 
finished art. Its words have narrower meanings and 
more distinct outlines than the Latin. The effect on 
the sense and tasteis correspondingly different. If 
Lycidas had been written in Latin, though the 
thought were the same, the impression upon the 
reader would not have been the same as itis in its 
English dress. Much would have been lost, some- 
thing gained. The Latin poems give a sense of sim- 
plicity different from the simplest of the English 
poems. It is this simplicty that affords the Latin 
poetry its charm throughout all the wealth of myth 
and illustration. The following is selected from the 
Epitaphium Damonis: 


At mihi quid tandem fiet modo? quis mihi fidus 
Haerebit lateri comes, ut tu saepe solebas 
Frigoribus duris et per loca foeta pruinis 

Aut rapido sub sole, siti morientibus herbis 

Sive opus in magnos fuit eminus ire leones, 

Aut avidos terrere lupos praesepibus altis 

Quis fando sopire diem, cantuque solebit. 

Ite domum impasti, domino iam non vacat, agni. 
Pectora cuicredam? Quis me lenire docebit 
Mordaces curas, quis longam fallere noctem 
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Dulcibus alloquiis, grato cum sibilat igni 
Molle pyrum et nucibus strepitat focus et malus auster, 
Miscet cuncta foris et desuper intonat ulmo? 


Cowper’s translation does scant justice to the 
original: 


But ah! what doom awaits unhappy me? 
Who now my pains and perils shall divide ? 
As thou wast wont, forever at my side, 
Both when the rugged frost annoyed our feet, 
And when the herbage all was parched with heat ; 
Whether the grim wolf’s ravage to prevent, 
Or the huge lion’s, arm’d with darts we went. 
Whose converse, now, shall calm my stormy day, 
With charming song, who now beguile my way? 
Go, seek your home, my lambs, my thoughts are due 
To other cares, than those of feeding you. 
In whom shall I confide? whose counsel find 
A balmy medicine for my troubled mind? 
- Or whose discourse, with innocent delight, 
Shall fill me now and cheat the wintry night, 
While hisses on my hearth the pulpy pear, 
And blackening chestnuts start and crackle there, 
While storms abroad the dreary meadows whelm, 
_ And the wind thunders through the neighboring elm. 


Milton early evinced the power of description 
which reached its culmination in Paradise Lost. 
The following lines are taken from the Naturam non 
pati senium, composed at the age of twenty: 


Paris 
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Ergo erit ut quandoque sono dilapso tremendo 
Convexi tabulata ruant, atque obvius ictu 
Stridat uterque polus, superaque ut Olympius aula 
Decidat, horribilisque retecta Gorgone Pallas 
Qualis in Ageam proles Junonia Lemnon 
Deturbata sacro cecidit de limine coeli? 
Tu quoque; Phoebe, tui casus imitabere nati 
Praecipiti curru, subitaque ferere ruina 
Pronus, et extincta fumabit lampade Nereus, 
Et dabit attonito feralia sibila ponto. : 
Tunc etiam aerei divulsis sedibus Haemi 
Dissultabit apex, imoque allisa barathro 

/ Terrebunt Stygium deiecta Ceraunia Ditem, 
In superos quibus usus erat, fraternaque bella. 


The following is another graphic passage taken 
from In Quintum Novembris. It describes the 
‘Temple of Fame ’’: 


Esse ferunt spatium qua distat-ab Aside terra 
Fertilis Europe, et spectat Mareotidas undas; 

Hic turris posita est Titanidos ardua Famae, 
Aerea, lata, sonans, rutilis, vicinior astris 

Quam superimpositum vel Athos vel Pelion Ossae, 
Mille fores aditusque patent, totidemque fenestrae, 
Amplaque per tenues translucent atria muros; 
Excitat hic varios plebs agglomerata susurros 
Qualiter instrepitant circum mulctralia bombis 
Agmina muscarum, aut texto per ovilia iunco, 
Dum canis aestivum coeli petit ardua culmen 

Ipsa quidem summa sedet ultrix matris in arce 


, 
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Auribus innumeris cinctum caput eminet oll, 
Queis sonitum exiguum trahit, atque levissima captat 
Murmura, ab extremis patuli confinibus orbis. 


Milton used very little Latin for poetical purposes 
after the composition of the Epitaphium in 1639 or 
1640. Yet he carried into his English work all his 
deep knowledge and keen appreciation of classic cul- 
ture and an extraordinary facility in the use of its 
resources. No poet ever brought Latin and English 
so near together. 

ARTHUR HULL MABLEY. 
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RECENT CHANGES IN THE STUDIES RE- 
QUIRED FOR THE A. B. DEGREE IN 
COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


The aim of this paper is to exhibit certain facts 
about tendencies now at work. It will therefore dis- 
cuss only changes belonging within the last four or 
five years. The data which it presents were derived 
from an examination of the curricula of eight lead- 
ing colleges for women and twelve representative co- 
educational and male colleges. Account was not 
taken of studies required for entrance except in those 
cases where a study is evidently ordinarily taken 
during the college course, though nominally required 
for entrance. Such studies were ranked as studies 
required for the degree. It is not, of course, within 
the scope of an investigation of so narrow a field to 
demonstrate any general tendencies. The facts pre- 
sented serve well, however, as text for some fairly 
interesting reflections. 

It may make the examination of the tables which 
follow more instructive if I state now that they seem 
to show in colleges for women an important decrease 


in the requirements of the classics, mathematics, and - 


ar 


t 
= : 
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the modern languages and an even more important 
increase in the amount of science required. Both of 
these tendencies are more emphatic than among col- 
leges in general. 

The unit used in making up the tables is work 
representing one hour a week for one year. The 


real amount which this unit represents varies only — 


inappreciably in the colleges showing changes (the 
total requirement ranging only from 60 to 63 such 
units), and not enough to interfere with calculation 
in those colleges whose present requirements only 
are given. | 

Tables I to IV show in the first column the older, 
in the second the present requirements in women’s 
colleges where there has been recent change. 


a oe 
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TABLE I. 
BARNARD. 


Requirements, Requirements, 
795-’96. ’98-"99, 


Latin, 
ne ene 


Mathematics 

Modern language 
English........ 

A DCION CE sesh bib rss cele Sandals gids 
History...<eces cise ees teds 
Philosophy :........ ae aueanevenale.s 


Economics...... 


Total required.........-.eees oa 


Total elective.......... Re wulsses 


Total hours required........... 


*But Chemistry may replace 3 hours work in language. 


at 
7] ~ 
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TABLE IT. 
SMITH. 


Requirements, | Requirements, 
793-94, 97-98, 


BPNGlishycscsesewidindccasneveeds 
Modern languages 


Science. eene . Coeoeoeoenereeereeeeee 


Total required..... ; 
Total elective,...... 


Total hours reqnired 


*But Logic may be replaced by a course in English Composition (Argu- 
mentation). . 


au 

me 
a 
be 
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TABLE III. 
VASSAR. 


Requirements, Requirements, 
93-94. "97-98. 


LB cats pine pene « ie evao wesw 6% 4 
Other languages.............6. 6% 4 
Mathematicsieui ig escccecesaes 4% 3% 
PORES uc sa iWSyrke oes cee spe 6 6 
FRISVOUWS Bi ck RGN ees 60 vo cee ; 1% 3 
MCICUCE MrecisraW REG. vss ecc sere ° 3 
PHILOSOPHY sanity 622+ Soeiac 3% 3 
3 gta toe ee ee ae er ; I % 
PTOCUM Otis ea aarares os ace eee ots % oO 
Total required.......... eheatan 30 | 27 
Total elective..... 5 Gata boats fall 30 33 
Total hours required........ aes 60 60 
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TABLE IV. 
WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE. 


| Requirements, 
| 793-"94. 


TD atitiscstetudaanuceesaceees a6 
Greekinssé viccsasace i Meeceaegs 
Mathematics.........0..eeevees 
Huglishscivs.dccwewcidaes eer 
Modern languages..........06% 
DCICUCOue cis cceaNsuieeas ene ees 
LOGiCsceweaene ewan ted eee’ eu 
PHilOSOPHY 353i 4aas tenseesss sex 
SOCIOLOGY. sis scss ices eacwriatds’s 
Pistoty 4ctsciasiiwaveaaccseass 
HCONOMICS 45.6 fase seve eiees 
Bibles oi-cecascieasae na eee celsters 


FLY SION Cos hess. ee emcees cela ‘ons 
Elocution........cccceseeee ees 
Art Criticism....... Bate Wrecaee esas P 


Total required.........eceeeees 
Total elective....... sWie saialetererors 


Total HOUTS..... ces ce ee ceeeees 


*Greek may replace. Three hours more required of those Pech only 


two languages for entrance. 


+Latin or Greek may replace 3 hours.. Latin (5 hours) required for “all stu- 


Or HON OHM SP WH 


we OO O FF PW O fF A 


20 


60 


dents who intend to pursue higher courses in language or literature. 


tMathematics may replace 2 hours. 


Electives were in ’93 and still are restricted by a group system. 


Requirements, 
°97~—'98, 
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Table V_ shows the total requirements in each sub- 
ject of all four collegs taken together. In compiling 
it the least possible amount of the study that a stu- 
dent could take was in every case chosen as the re- 
quirement, because of the impossibility of taking ac- 
count of the different modifications. These were 
sufficiently shown in tables I-IV. 


TABLE V. 


Older Newer 
requirement. requirement. 


Latin and Greek.......cccccccccce 21% 16 


French and German.........e.0. 14* 10* 


Mathematics. ....... 0c ccecceeeoe! | 17% 11% 


Classics and Modern Languages... 
English........ sdeeeeneduemevedsl’.. “162 16% 


SClENCEii sé cco eae Sener eee esel 12% 19 
History, Economics, Sociology.... 15% 17% 
Logic, Psychology and Philosophy 


*In Vassar Greek may replace, so the change from 6% to 4 hours is not here 
recorded. It does not come into the record of the change in total language 
requirement, 


Y opb 
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The change in the total number of hours required 
in the four colleges is from 1384 to 118 hours, a 


- decrease of about 14.6%. 


_ Table VI shows the requirements in four other 
colleges for women, and here there have been no 
changes recent enough to fall within our limit, but it 
will be seen that the reason for this is that in these 
colleges the requirements had in general already 
attained the position toward which we found the 
other colleges moving. If we add up the require- 
ments in each subject here, we‘may compare these 
four with the other four colleges as they now stand. 
The totals are as follows: (I take again the smallest 
possible requirement in each, thus at times discard- 
ing both of two alternates.) 


Latin and Greek ois ciicac suis wisie weed tis boen a e-00s KGSGROS 6 
French and Geriman.....ccscscvecsvesesecsseeiSabaes 9 
Classics and Modern Languages together............ 20 

+ Mathematics): av vioes.ce8eonteiecins-ccsaneds Peeees 9 
PC lISH nce cca ecrs catteeaes cared vee eee sates Mee 22 
SCIENCE os.es ss dds sedwese ees se ceases eet ae 14 
FRISCOry, Cte ions eae Ae hoe ee 640 abba ee Ree 6% 
Logic, Psychology and Philosophy. ......s00e08stetses 9 
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TABLE VI. 


College for 


Bryn Mawr. Radcliffe. | Wellesley. A alae 


Res. Univ. 
iliiias nor cede 5 see 3 
or Note 2 
(rcekuasunuastvaewee | h. 5 3 
WathematicSa...e..| 2 3 4 
Modern Languages. 3 3 3 
EO lished a ae) 10 6 3 3 
SCLOMC Crim iseraiel <a) 56 5 6 3 


HIStOLye ees ess el 45 Note r 


Lotal required......| 32 


Total elective.......| 28 


Mioyeztl lewoyeuesy 22 


Bryn Mawr and Wellesley have restrictions compelling the student to do a 
certain amount of work in some one or two subjects, but they are such as would 
generally be fulfilled by students electing with perfect freedom. 


Nors 1.—Replaceable by Science or Political science. 


Notes 2.—But students who have both Greek and Latin as entrance subjects 
replace this course by a modern language course. 


Nort 3.—Economics may replace 1% hours. 


° 
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As its title shows this paper is limited to a discus- 
sion of the changes in the requirements in women’s 
colleges and I shall not therefore present any exact | 
quantitative estimate of the recent changes in or pres- 
ent condition of the requirements in the twelve other 
colleges studied for the sake of comparison. The 
main facts of interest to our present purpose are that 
the changes are much smaller in amount, and that 
in spite of the nearly elective system prevailing at 
Harvard, Cornell, and Leland Stanford, male and co-— 
educational colleges on the average lay far more 
stress on the older subjects than do the colleges for 
women. 

Two questions arise from one’s examination of 
these data, the first as to the reason for these 
changes in general and the second as to the reasons 
why the requirements in colleges for women vary s0 
much from those of the average college. 

A common answer to the former question has 
been that these changes are simply a part of a general 
movement toward a larger percentage of elective 
work, that the question of change, or, if one chooses 
to beg the question in a word, of reform, is merely a 
question of decrease, of dropping. Such a movement 
there has undoubtedly been, but the considerable ad- 
dittons in science, the slight additions in history, 
etc., and the undisturbed condition of English and 
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the philosophical courses seem to deny the validity 
of so simple an explanation. | 

A ready answer from certain theorists would be 
that with the. decline in the belief in formal mental 
discipline there has come a distrust of the educational 
value of languages and mathematics and a growing 
unwillingness to agree that they are the backbone of 
every worthy education. But it is doubtful whether 
college faculties in general take much interest in the 
problem of educational values or attempt to estimate 
scientifically the worth of the various college ‘sub- 
jects as a preliminary to changing their requirements, 
or if they do, are convinced of the particular theory 
of values mentioned. Still the cause here offered, if 
we could know that it were present, would be a suffi- 
cient one. It is well, however, to consider another 
possible factor, namely the personal esteem for the 
subject one teaches. Supposing this esteem to work 
as a motive for reducing requirements in other sub- 
jects in order to leave more time available for the 
pursuit by students of one’s own, and remembering 
the present make-up of a college faculty, one can see 
the possibility of influences which might help cause 
the reductions noted. The additions of science sub- 
jects, however, seem tothe present writer to resist 
such an explanation. | 

Our second question asked the reason for the 
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difference between women’s colleges and the ordi- 
nary. A common answer here will probably be that 
the difference is due to the desire or necessity for an 
easier course. Just as girls’ boarding schools give 
easier courses than boys’, so women’s colleges give 
easier courses than the average. But the moment 
one looks the facts squarely in the face, such an an- 
swer seems unfounded. If it were true we should 
find that the colleges whose degree is known to be 
gained more easily than the degree of others had 
abandoned most completely the traditional subjects, 
and had present requirements containing a minimum 
of Latin, Greek, French, German ‘and Mathematics. 
But so far as one can presume to decide at all upon 
the difficulty of attaining the degree in these eight 
colleges, the exact opposite is often true. Who be- 
lieves that Radcliffe or Barnard or Vassar or Bryn 
Mawr are trying to make an easy degree? Moreover, 
alongside these changes in the requirements there 
have been increased requirements for entrance. 
Whoever believes that these changes have abandoned 
certain duties and added others in order to make an 
easy degree is confronted by the fact that contempor- 
aneously they have been mesos the degree hard by 
a pure addition of work. 

An explanation might be sought in the recent 
establishment of women’s colleges. Their faculties 
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are composed of a younger class, of men and women 
who did not reach their opinions about what the es- 
sentials of a liberal education should be, before the 
recent enthusiasm for real rather than formal studies. 
Such might well be more radical in their distrust 
of the claims of language and mathematical studies 
to be the prime factors in culture. Such might well 
be more influenced in favor of the sciences which 
offer real knowledge of the real world. Younger 
people are likely to be prejudiced in favor of what is 
new as surely as older people are prejudiced in favor 
of what is old. However, such a priori explanations 
may be extremely plausibie without being at all true. 

It is interesting to notice that a cause often as- 


signed for the increased emphasis on science-subjects, — 


viz.: the influence of the technical schools and the 
utilitarian spirit, is seen in the light of our facts to 
have been over-worked. Colleges for women do not 
send their graduates into technical pursuits and a 
scientific training has up till now a comparatively 
slight utilitarian value for women. Yet colleges for 
women have increased science requirements more 
than the average college has. In factit might safely 
be said that even so slight an examination of the his- 
tory of changes in curricula as this has been, shows 
that much of the current theorizing about college 
courses and the factors at work upon them is loose 


- ree 
Ww, 
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and unscientific and that any thinker about educa- 
tional matters who takes any current opinion for 
granted is likely to make blunders which the future 
will expose. The glib talk about the forces at work 
among faculties or students probably hits error 


oftener than truth. One wishes that so important a 


matter might be the subject of study rather than or- 


atory. 
~ EpwaRpD THORNDIKE. 
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ON HAMATOCOCCUS. 


Observations on Hzematococcus began with 
Girod-Chantrans in 1797 and have been continued 
during the present century by Agardh, Cohn, Braun, 
Rostafinski, Biitschli and others. The chief points 
of contention lie in the supposed sexual characters of 
this organism and in the structure and functions of 
the zoospores. 

Heematococcus is usually regarded as a unicellu- 
lar plant, although from its resemblance to the flagel- 
late Protozoa in its motile state we find it often 
treated as an animal cell. 

Since the publication of Huxley and Martin’s 
Elementary Biology Hzematococcus has become a 
classical form for the illustration of a unicellular 
green plant. It is therefore particularly desirable 
that the accounts of its life history placed in the 
hands of students should not be misleading. As the 
matter stands, most writers of elementary text books 
of biology and botany seem to have taken their 
‘accounts of this form at second hand, and not to have 
made the best use of the facts already known. 
There has been a tendency also to confound two en- 
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tirely distinct organisms, Heematococcus (or Proto- 
coccus), and Pleurococcus. Heematococcus multiplies 
by internal cell division in passing from the resting 
stage, and more rarely in the motile stage, giving rise 
to zoospores which are aquatic. Its coloris uniformly 
red in the resting stage while a partial conversion of 
the hematochrome to chlorophyll takes place during 
the reproductive period under the usual conditions. 
Pleurococcus has no regularly recurring motile stage, 
multiplies commonly by fission, is not generally 
aquatic, is always bright green, and grows typically 
in thin layers over vertical surfaces, as on the bark 
of trees. It is the far more widely distributed of the 
two forms, and finds a great variety of conditions 
favorable to growth. These facts are well known 
to all botanists who have ever given any attention 
to the subject. Text-book figures used to illustrate 
the structure and development of these organisms 
and of Heematococcus in particular, have been crude, 
and often erroneous, thus adding to the confusion 
already existing. The present studies will be worth 
while if they serve only to call attention to this as- 


pect of the case. When completed they will include 


(1) a revision of the morphology and development 
of this form, and (2) experimental studies on the physi- 
ology of the resting and motile stages. The follow- 
ing notes have todo chiefly with the general life 
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history of Hematococcus. Questions of minute struct- 
ure will be considered at a future time. 

In its resting condition this alga is bright red. 
The hematochrome, to which this color is due, is 
more or less completely converted into chlorophyll 
during the process of reproduction when motile cells 
are formed. The various conditions which control 
this change have not yet been determined, but after 
long periods of immersion in water no chlorophyll is 
formed, and the plant is uniformly red in all its 
stages. Its distribution probably embraces the greater 
part of the arctic and temperate zones. It is trans- 
ported in the air as dry dust, and will live in ice and 
snow, and in salt and fresh water. It can exist for 
at least two years submerged in water, and fora 
greater time in the dry state. The motile cells of 
Heematococcus raised in this latitude will live for 
hours in melting snow and even when frozen into 
solid ice. | 

Resting cells after a long submergence in water 
lose the power of development. In one case, after 
being submerged for two years, the cells have greatly 
thickened walls, but few or no zoospores are formed. 
During the first few weeks of immersion Hemato- 
coccus multiplies rather rapidly and several genera- 
tions of zoospores are produced. As these go to rest. 
they adhere to the sides of the vessel next the light, 
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and a bright red stripe is soon formed at the level of 


the water. In this experiment water was constantly 
added to supply that lost through evaporation, and 
at the end of the first year (March 2, 1898), the sedi- 
ment was transformed toa perfectly clean vessel. 
Resting cells were detected on its sides in the course 
of a month, proving that afew cells were still cap- 
able of reproduction. This experiment will be con- 


tinued so long as any of the cells retain their vitality. 


The walls of these submerged resting cells are in 
many cases so thick that the volume of the cellulose 


comprising the wall is greater than the volume of all 


other parts of the cell. The presence of this strati- 
fied wall of such relatively huge proportions proves 
that metabolism continues during this period usually 
called the resting stage, but which is not a period of 
chemical inactivity for cells living in water. The 
cell apparently does not grow or increase in bulk 
under these circumstances, but its substance is grad- 
ually converted into cellulose. The wall is usually 
eccentric, or not of uniform thickness, the thick side 
in all probability, being that exposed to the strongest 


light. 


If any of the sediment containing cells of Hzem- 


‘atococcus which have been submerged for this long 


period are now dried, even fora few hours, and are 
then returned to water, development rapidly follows. 
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Freezing furnishes also the necessary stimulus, and 
in one case where this sediment was frozen solid 
for forty-eight hours, zoospores were promptly 
formed.* In another experiment the submerged cells 
were kept at a zero temperature for five hours, but 
‘on the following day no zoospores were observed. 
They were then frozen solid four hours, but on the 
third day motile cells were detected. Yet when ex- 
amined again, on the fifth day a very motile cells 
were present. 

Heematococcus has thus become adapted to the 
alternation of drought and moisture, so that dessicca- 
tion, or freezing which seems to be equivalent to this 
in its stimulating effects,is necessary to produce a nor- 
mal response. Not amomentary freezing tempera- 
ture, but actual congelation for a day or at least for 
more than a few hours is necessary to start the ma- 
chinery of reproduction. 


The following experiments illustrate power of 
the motile cells to resist low temperatures. Zoospores 
reared in a warm room, were placed at zero temper- 
ature for the space of six to seven hours. The zoos- 
pores sank to the botom of the vessel, but remained 
active at the end of this period. 

_ *This experiment was suggested by Mr. T. EK. Hazen of Columbia 


University, who made the discovery that Haematococcus could be 
stimulated to reproductive activity in this way. 
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Again a quantity of zoospores from the same cul- 
ture jar were frozen into a block of ice, and remained 
in this condition for one hour and a half. ._The ice 
was then allowed to melt at the temperature of the 
room. Under these circumstances the mortality is 
very great: cell-membranes are distorted, cell con- 
tents vesiculated and broken up. Many small rest- 
ing cells are present. Freezing does not injure the 
resting cells, and it seems probable that with the 
sudden approach of cold the zoospores pass quickly 
into the resting condition, when they have reached 
their mature state. No movements could be detected, 
but twelve hours later, many cells were swimming 
about. It seems improbable that these active cells 
could have arisen from the small resting cells, and 
we therefore conclude that while freezing under 
these conditions kills the majority of zoospores, a 
few survive in this state and that a greater number 
are preserved by passing into the resting condi- 
tion. 

In a third experiment zoospores were frozen solid 
sixteen hours. Upon melting of the ice (on the 
second day) no signs of life were visible excepting in 
the resting cells present. When next examined (on 
the fourth day) active zoospores as well as resting 
cells were commonly seen. Finally we co.aclude 
that sudden freezing for any length of time is harm- 
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less to Heematococcus in the resting state, and under 


certain conditions itis a stimulus to reproduction; 
zoospores live readily in a freezing temperature, but 
no longer positively heliotactic or negatively geotac- 
tic sink to the bottom of the vessel. When frozen in 
ice for ashorter or longer period, the majority are 
killed. Some apparently escape by passing into the 
resting stage, while a relatively small number seem 
to endure while inthe motile state. 

Artificial red snow can be made by mixing the 
zoospores with snow. They will live in the snow, but 
where melting occurs they are naturally carried down 
from the surface. ‘‘The red snow”’ of the arctic re- 
gions is produced by the multiplication of this plant 
on surfaces where in all probability the surface of 


the snow is slowly melting, and it has been suggested - 


that the red color of resting cells hastens the melting 
process by absorbing heat. Rapid growth on snow 
illustrates a habit which the Heematococcus of the 
temperate zone does not possess, and cannot be 
arbitrarily made to assume, although it will live 
and reproduce in a limited degree under these 
conditions as the following experiment shows. 
Resting cells of Heematococcus were placed on 
dry snow for sixteen hours, when the snow was 


allowed to melt. After seven hours in this condition, — 


internal cell. division was detected in many ceils, 
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showing that the plant was entering slowly upon its 
reproductive phase*. 3 

The cytoplasm in both resting and motile cells i is 
crowded with chromatophores which obscure the nu- 
clei. The nucleus of the motile cellis a large ovoidal 
body with distinct nucleolus. In cell division the cy- 
toplasm becomes divided at the surface by a groove ; 
the nucleus moves toward this groove, and then un- 
dergoes fission, which is closely followed by fission 
of the cyptoplasm. The first three divisions corre- 
spond in direction to the three planes of space. 

Great variation not only occurs in the form and 
size of the sporangium (developing mother cell) and 
in the number of the zoospores produced in the same 
sporangium. In respect to size at least the terms. 


‘‘macrozoospore”’ and ‘‘microzoospore’”’ have no sig- 


nificance. | 
Two types of the zoospores are ebtained: One 
called the Macrozoospore, is characterized by an 
ovoidal form’ anda wide peripheral colorless zone 
sharply marked off from the central mass which is 
deeply colored by the chromatophores. This outer zone 
is caused by the absorption of water, and stretching 
of the cell wall after the liberation of the zoospore. 


*Certain experiments on the resistance of the zoospores of Hzee- 
matococcus to cold were described by Rostafinski in 1895. He then 
showed that this plant could live on the surface of snow and ice, and 
states distinctly that the plant can Propagate on, snow. | . 
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It is traversed by fine cytoplasmic threads, radially 
disposed, which either terminate directlyat the cellu- 
lose wall, or expand into an exceedingly thin layer. 
Each cell is propelled by a pair of long flagella which 
emerge through pores at one end of the ovoidal cell. 
The pores are continued into exceedingly fine capil- 
lary tubes composed of almost certainly of cellulose, 
which traverse the clear outer zone, at-an angle of 
about 120°. The cells of the second type, called, 
Microzoospores are frequently oblong or cylindrical, 
and of small size. They appear never to acquire the 
clear outer zone, but possess a delicate cell wall. 
The end from which the flagella emerge directly 
from the cell wall, without the aid of the cellulose 
tubes, is blunt pointed, and the cell moves rapidly 
with aswaying rotary motion. Whether they ever 
pass directly into a resting stage can not yet be de- 
cided, but we are convinced that no sexuality can be 
attributed to Hamatococcus, and that no true copu- 
lation has ever been observed. 

Montrosities frequently occurin the motile stage, 
such as twins and cells with four or more ‘“‘heads”’ 
(pairs of flagella) in all case due not to fusion, but 
to incomplete division of the mother cell. Reproduc- 
tion by internal cell division has been observed in 
the motile stage in a few cases, in one of which the 
zoospore-colony consisted of four small cells freely 
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moving in the sac of the mother zoospore, which was 
itself distinctly propelled by its own cilia. The 
mother capsule soon burst setting the young free. 
When a motile cell comes to rest its protoplasmic sac 
contracts and a spherical resting cell is formed which 
secretes its proper wall while still enclosed in the 
evanescent wall of the zoospore. The flagella break 
at the ‘‘beak,’’ leaving two slender rods united with 
the wall of the metamorphosed zoospore. These are 
probably elastic cellulose tubes which serve to sus- 
tain the flagella at the points where they pierce the 
sac. In the course of zoospore-formation in large 
cells endosmosis is very great and the surface tension 
of the wall unequal. The transparent sphere is 
blown out in a form often resembling that of an in- 
candescent light bulb, with abundant room for the 
active cells. The wall at the small end of the tube 
is still very thick, and at the moment of bursting sud- 
denly contracts and scatters the zoospores in all direc- 
tions. Under various conditions direct development 
of resting cell from resting cell seems to occur. This 
looks like a process of arrested development of zoos- 
pores, in which cell division is complete, but the char- 
acteristics of the motile cell do not appear. One 
other alternative is, however, possible-—that the zoos- 
pores formed by division of a motile cell are not 
always set free, but pass to the resting stage while 
still enclosed in the mother cell-wall. 


Francis H. HERRICK. 
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THE LIBRARY REPORT. 


Since the publication of the last number of the 
Bulletin, the library has received from Mr. Henry 
Adams, of Washington, D. C., three hundred and 
nineteen volumes. This collection contains many 
rare and valuable historical works, relating chiefly 
to America. Among them may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: Columbian Sentinel, 1802-6, 1810, 1811; Inde- 
pendent Chonicle, 1801-3; Boston Gazette, 1803; Bos- 
ton Patriot, 1809-13; New England Palladium, 1801-3, 
1808-19, 1827-8; Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Proceedings, 11 vols. ; Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety, Collections, 33 vols.; Records of Mass. Bay, 5 
vols.; Records of New Plymouth, 12 vols.; Cobbett- 
Parliamentary Debates, 31 vols.; Memoirs of J. Q. 
Adams, 12 vols. | 

Among the more noteworthy books added to the 
Library recently may be mentioned: Cushing: An- 
onyms; Cushing: Initials and Pseudonyms; Chal- 
mers: British Essayists, 45 v.; ‘‘Challenger’’ Report 
(in part), 38 v.; Saxo Grammaticus, Danish History 
(Elton); Webster: Theory of Electricity and Magnet- 
ism; Robertson: Modern Humanists; Publications 
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of American Economic Association, 15 v.; Ausg. u. 
Abhandl. a. d. Gebiete d. Roman. Philologie, 95 v. 
Jahrb. fiir Roman. u. Engl. Literatur, bde. 1-15.; Ty- 
ler: Literary History of the American Revolution, 
2v.;Aelfric Society Publications, 5 v.; Philosophische 
Monatshefte, bde. 1-30. 
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NOTES. 


At the meeting of the Trustees of Western Re- 
serve University held December 19th, the following 
appointments were made: Dr. William H. Nevison, 
- to be Assistant Professor of Surgery; Dr. Torald Soll- 
man to be Lecturer in Pharmacology; Dr. Perry L. 


Hobbs to be Professor of Chemistry in the Dental 


College. | 
a ae 
Prof. R. W. Deering has been appointed a mem- 


ber of the Library Committee in place of Professor 
Henry E. Bourne resigned. 


* *K * 


Mr. F.C. Howe, Ph. D., began a course of lec- 
tures on Taxation in Ohio, immediately after ‘the 
Easter recess. This course is given in connection 
with Course VI in Economics, but is open to students 
in other courses. | 7 | 


* *K X 


Prof. Curtis is Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee; Professor Perrin, Chairman of the Executive 
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Committee, and Professor Weston Corresponding 
and Recording Secretary of the Academy of Political 
Science, which was organized by Professor Weston 


last fall. 
Kk OK O* 


“* Professor Weston is conducting with one of his 
classes an investigation of the Charity and Correc- 
tional Institutions of Cleveland and Cuyahoga 
County, both public and private. The results of this 
investigation will be made public. 


* * x 
“~~ By the terms of the will of the late Miss Leffing- 
well, the College for Women receives a legacy 
amounting to something over $30,000.00, which is to 


be used in endowing a professorship. The particular 
chair is left to the discretion of the Trustees. 


President Gilman of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity will deliver the address at the Commence- 
ment of the University, and Prof. B. I. Wheeler of 


Cornell, the address at the Commencement of the 
College for Women. 


* *K 


‘“TInformation,’’ a monthly magazine devoted to 


ft 
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Oral Hygiene, and containing general information 
of interest to the dental profession, has been started 
under the general editorship of Dr. L. P. Bethel, As- 
sistant in Bacteriology. 


* *K X 


A general circular of instruction in the Biologi- 
cal sciences has been issued, giving a full description 
of courses offered, with a general survey of the lab- 
oratory. A similar circular hag been issued by the 
Pedagogical department. 


kk Ok 


‘Prof. O. F. Emerson and R. WwW. Deering have 
been elected Secretary and Treasurer respectively, 
of the American Dialect Society. 


* * 


Mr. W. R. Warner and Mr. Ambrose Swasey of 
the firm of Warner and Swasey, have offered to the 
University an equatorial telescope and an observatory 
dome. The telescope is to be of ten inches aperture 
and of about thirteen feet focal length, and it is to 
be provided with micrometer, polarizing helioscope, 


and other necessary accessories. The optical por- 


tions will be made by Brashear, the mounting by the 
donors of the instrument. The dome is also to be 
constructed by Warner and Swasey, embodying 
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their well-known steel construction and rotative 
mechanism. 

The whole will be sisal upon the tower of the 
Physical Laboratory, which is heavily built, and ex- 
cellently suited to carry such an observatory. Work 
upon the instrument is already going on, and it is 
expected that all will bein position and ready for use 
by the beginning of another college year. This ad- 
mirable gift forms a most valuable and useful addi- 
tion to the scientific equipment of the University. 


* K X 


The following is the Provisional Program for” 
Commencement week. 

Saturday, June 10, 8:00 p.m.—Class Day Exer- 
cises of the Graduating Class of the College for 
Women. The Class presents Shakespeare’s ‘‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.’’ The Campus east of Clark 
Hall. 

_ Sunday, June 11, 7:30 p. m.—Baccalaureate Ser- 
mon by the President. Beckwith Church. 

Monday, June 12, 10:00 a. m.—Class Day Exer- 
cises of the Graduating Class of Adelbert College. 
The Chapel of Adelbrt College. 5:00 p. m.—Annual 
Meeting of the Alumni Association of the Law School. 
Law School building. Following the meeting the 
members dine together. 
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Tuesday, June 13, 9:00 a. m.—Meeting of the 
Trustees of Adelbert Collge of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Adelbert College. 11:30 a. m.—Meeting of the 
Trustees of Western Reserve University.’ Adelbert 
College. 4:30 p. m.—Annual Meeting of the Alumni 


Association of Western Reserve College and of Adel- 


bert College of Western Reserve University. Adel- 
bert College Chapel. 7:30 p. m.—Banquet by the 
Alumne Association of the College for Women to the 
Graduating Class. The Hollenden. 8:00 p. m.— 
Speaking of Orations by the Members of the Junior 
and Sophomore Classes of Adelbert College. Beck- 
with Church. 

Wednesday, June 14, 2:30 p. m.—Ninth Com- 
mencement of the College for Women; the Confer- 
ring of Degrees. Address by Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
President-elect of the University of California. Cal- 
vary Church. 4:30 p. m.—Meeting of the Alumni of 
the Medical College. Medical Building at Lakeside 


Hospital. 4:30 p. m.—Meeting of the Alumni of the 


Dental College. Dental College Building. 9:00 p. 
m.—Reunions of Literary and Social Organizations. 

Thursday, June 15, 10:30 a. m.—The University 
Commencement. The Seventy-third Commencement 
of Adelbert Coilege, the Fifty-fifth Commencement 
of the Medical College, the Seventh Commencement 
of the Graduate School, the Fifth Commencement of 
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the Law School, the Sixth Commencement of the 
Dental School of the Western Reserve University. 
Trustees, Members of all Faculties, Alumni, Candi- 
dates for Degrees and invited Guests assemble at 
Adelbert College and march to Beckwith Church. 
Address by President Gilman, LL. D., of Johns Hop- 
kins University. The Conferring of Degrees. Atthe 
conclusion of the exercises the company returns to 
Adelbert College, where lunch is served and addresses 
are made. Admission to the lunch by ticket, to be 
secured at the Treasurer’s office. 4:(0 p. m.—Annual 
Meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Society in the Latin 
Room. 8:00 p. m.—University peceyuone in Guilford 
- House and Clark Hall. 

Friday, June 16, 9:00 a. m.—Beginning of ayaini: 
nations for Admission to Adelbert College and the 
College tor Women. Presentation of certificates for 
admission. | 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


The following is a list of publications between 
October 1, 1898, and April 1, 1899, by members of the 
faculties of Adelbert College and the University, so 
far asreturns have been secured. The names are 
arranged alphabetically : 


HENRY L. AMBLER, M. D., D. D. 8.—Dean of Dental 
School and meoecear of Operative Dentistry and 
Hygtene. 

‘‘Care and Preservation of Children’ s Teeth.’’ —In- 
formation, November, 1898. 

‘Dental Colleges Abroad.’’—Ohio State Dental. 
. Journal, January, February, 1899. 


— Wittiam E. Broyer, A. M.,.M. D.—Clinical Assist- 
ant in Ophthalmology. 

“Ring Scotoma with Night Blindness.’’—Ophthal- 
mic Record, November, 1898. 

‘‘Hartridge’s Refraction of the Eye.” Review. 
—Cleveland Journal of Medicine, November, 1898. 
‘¢Oh]man’s Ocular Therapeutics for Physicians and 
Students.”? Review.—Cleveland Journal of Medt- 
cine, March, 1899. 
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Wiuuiam. T. Coruett, M. D., L. R. C. P.—Professor 
of Dermatology, Siebslolsoy and See Senne 
Diseases. 

‘‘Recent Researches in Ringworm.’’—Journal of 
the. American Medical Association, March, 1899. 
“Impetigo : Its Clinical Forms and Present Status, 
Including Ecthyma and the So-called Pemphigus 
Contagiosus. Cleveland Journal of Medicine, De- 
cember, 1898. 


MaTTOooN MonrokE Curtis, Po. D.—Handy Professor 
of Philosophy. 
‘‘Mivart’s The Groundwork of Science.’’ Review. 
—Philosophical Review, J anuary, 1899. 
-“Wagner’s Grundprobleme der Naturwissenschaft.”’ 
Review.—Philosophical Review, March, 1899. 


HENRY PuLatTtT CusHine, M. 8.—Professor of Geology. 
‘Report on the Boundary between the Potsdam 
and pre-Cambrian Rocks north of the Adiron- 
dacks.’’—Geological Survey of the State of New 
York, Sixteenth Annual Report of the State Geolo- 
gist, pp. 3-27, December, 1898. 


HAROLD NortH FOWLER, Pu. D.—Professor of Greek. 
‘‘Pausanias’s Description of Greece.” Review. 

—American Journal of Archeology, 1898, pp. 357- 

366. 3 . 
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OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON, PH. D.—Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Philology. 
‘‘Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Edward Gib- 
bon.” Edited with Introduction and Notes. Ginn 
& Co., Boston, 1898. 
“The Gibbon Arms.’’—Atheneum, February 25, 
1899. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM GREEN, LL. B.—Lecturer on 

- Legal Literature, Sales, Equity, Pleading, and 
Code Pleading. 

' Payment of Negotiable Paper under a Mistake of 
Fact.’’— Western Reserve Law Journal, February, 

- 1899. , 
‘‘A Handbook for Trustees.” Review.— Western 
Reserve Law Journal, December, 1898. 

“The War Revenue Law of 1898.” Review.— West- 
ern Reserve Law Journal, December, 1898. | 

_ “Selected Cases on the Law of Property in Land.”’ 
Review.—Western Reserve Law Journal, Novem- 
ber, 1898. 


NATHAN RUSSELL HarrRineton, A. M.—Instructor in 


Brology. . 


‘Observations on the Plankton of Puget Sound.” 
Joint paper with J. I. Peck in Transactions of the 
N. Y. Academy of Sciences, Vol. XVI. 
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‘Puget Sound Plankton.’? Joint paper with J. I. 
Peck in Biologisches Centralblatt, Band XVIII, Nr. 
39. _ 

“The Senff Zéological Expedition to the Nile 
Valley.’’—Science, N.S. Vol. VIII, No. 199, pages 
541-542. | 

“The Respiratory and Breeding Habits of Polyp- 
terus bichir.’?’ A paper read before the American 
Society of Morphologists, December 29, 1898. Ab- 
stracted in Science, N. S. Vol. IX, No. 218. 


Hrram C. Haypy, D. D., LL. D.—Vice President and 
Instructor in Biblical Literature. 
“The Highway of Wealth Blazed by Inspired 
Men.’”’—Christian Union, January, 1899. 


Wittiam T. Howarp, Jr., A. B., LL. B.—Profes- 
sor of Pathology, Pathological Anatomy and Bac- 
tertology. ‘‘Hsemorrhagic Lepticeemia in Man due 


to Capsulated Bacilli.”,—Journal of Experimental 
Medicine, Vol. IV., No. 2, March, 1899. 


Francis H.: HERRICK, PH. D., D. Sc. ae of 
Biology. 

(1) “On Heematococcus.” (2) “On a case of Egg 
within Egg.’’ Papers before the American Mor- 
phological Society, December, 1898, abstracted in 
Science, March, 1899. 
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Wm. H. Humiston, M. D.—Associate Professor of 
Gynecology. 
‘‘The Graver Nerve Disturbances Due to Organic 
Changes in the Genital Organs.”” A paper before 
the American Association of Obstetricians and 
Gynecologists, published in the American Journal 
of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women, Vol. 38, No. 
5, 1898. 
“The Clinical and Microscopical Differentiation of 
Sclerocystic and Cirrhotic Degeneration of the 
Ovarius and Chronic Ovaritis.’? A paper before 
the Cleveland Medical Society, published in the 
Cleveland Jourual of Medicine, January, 1899. 


EDWARD W. Moruey, M. D., PH. D., LL. D.—Hurl- 
burt Professor of Natural History and Chemistry. 


‘On the Velocity of Light in a Magnetic Field.’’— 
Western Reserve University Bulletin, October, 1898. 


SAMUEL BALL PLATNER, PH. D.—Professor of Latin. 
‘“‘The Tabula Valeria.”’—American Journal of Phil- 
ology, December, 1898. | 

HUNTER Ross, A. M., M. D.—Professor of Gynecology. 
‘“‘Kelley’s Operative Gynecology.’”” Review.— 
Cleveland Medical Gazette, November, 1898. 
‘‘Dudley’s Diseases of Women.’ Review.—Cleve- 
land Medical Gazette, November, 1898. 


Mle 
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‘‘Davenport’s Diseases of Women.” Review.— 
Cleveland Medical Gazette, November, 1898. 


‘*A Case of Feecal Obstruction Relieved by Irriga- 

tion through the Kelley Two-way Catheter.”’ A 

paper read before the Cleveland Medical Society, 

December 9, 1898, published in the Memphis Lancet, 
‘ November, 1898. 


‘‘Abdominal Section under Cocaine Anesthesia for 
Retroverted Adherent Uterus in a Case with Marked 
Cardiac Symptoms and Goitre.’’ A paper before the 
Cleveland Medical Society, December, 1898, pub- 
lished in The Western Clinical Recorder, January, 
1899. 

‘‘Notes on the Care of the Newborn Infant.’’— 
Cleveland Medical Gazette, April, 1899. 


‘*A Case of Gall-Stones in the Cystic Duct in which 
the Diagnosis was Obscured by Symptoms due to 
Pelvic Disturbances.’’ A paper before the Cleve- 
land Medical Society, March 10,1899, published in 
the Cleveland Medical Gazette, April, 1899. 


ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE, PH. D.—Instructor in English. 


“Two Adaptations of Shakspere.’’—Western Re- 
serve University Bulletin, October, 1898. 


EDWARD LEE THORNDIKE, PH. D.—Instructor in Ped- 
agogy. 
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‘*‘Whatis a Psychical Fact.’’—Psychological Review, 
November, 1898. 

‘‘Sentimentality in Science Teaching.’’—Educa- 
tional Review, January, 1899. 

“Reading as a Means of Nature Study.’’—Hduca- 
tron, February, 1899. 

“Mills? Annimal Intelligence.” Review.—Science, 
October, 1898. | 

*“Weir’s The Dawn of Reason.’’ Review.—Sczence, 
1899. 


Epwin L. THurRstTon, PH. D.—Professor of Patent | 
Law. | | 
‘The Nature and History of Patent Rights.” A 
paper before the Civil Engineers’ Club, published 
in the Journal of the Association of Engineering 
Soctetzes, December, 1898. 


CHARLES F. THowine, D. D., LL. D.—President. - 
‘*Foot-Ball A Game of Hearts.’’—The Independent, 
October, 1898. 

‘Taxation of American College Property. ’’—EHduca- 
tional Review, February, 1899. 

“Sunday Work in Colleges.””—Independent, Febru- 
ary, 16, 1899. 

“Pecuniary Aid for Poor and Able Students.’’— 
sie April, 1899. 


| Wr 
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FREDERICK MORRIS WARREN, PH. D.—Professor of 
Romance Languages. 
Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, edited with 
Introduction and Notes. Boston, D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1899, V. xi,—128 pp., 8vo. 
‘“‘The Island of Avalon.’’—Modern Language Notes, 
February, 1899. 


W.H. Wuistiar, M. D., D. D. S.—Professor of Dental 
Anatomy and Pathology. 

' Conduct of the Operatory.”’—Transactions of the 
National Association of Dental Teachers, January, 
1899. | 

Henry Ouay Waits, A. M., LL. B.—Professor of 
Testamentary Law and the Settlement of Estates. 
‘‘Hducation in the Art of Practicing Law.’’— West- 
ern Reserve Law Journal, January, 1899. 

‘Reforms in Forensic Medicine.”—The Hahn- 
emann Annual, *£1900,’? Cleveland Homeepathic 
Medical College. 
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PUBLIC LECTURES AND PAPERS. 


The following is a record of public lectures and 
papers before learned societies, etc., delivered be- 
tween October 1, 1898, and April 1, 1899, and not pub- 
lished before April 1, 1899. 

(When the author’s title or position has already 
been mentioned in the list of publications, it is not 
repeated in this list.) 


H. Austin AIkins, Po. D.—Professor of Philosophy. 
‘‘Aspects of Psychology.’’ Three lectures before 
the Mothers’ Club of Miss Mittleberger’s School, 
March, 1899. 

Henry L. AMBLER. 

“My Visit to Foreign Dental Hospitals.”’ A paper 
before the Cleveland City Dental Society, October, 
1898. 

‘‘Paris.’? A lecture before the Dental School, Dec- 


ember, 1899. : 


HENRY ELDRIDGE BouRNgE, A. B., B. D,—Professor of 
History. 
“Some Lessons from the History of European De- 
-pendencies.’’ A paper before the American Histor- 
ical Association, December, 1898. 


hs, 
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“Some Letters of Marie Antoinette.” An address 
before the Present Day Club = the College for 
Women, March, 1899. 


WILLIAM THOMAS CORLETT. 


‘*Notes on the Differential Diagnosis auc Manage- 
ment of Small-Pox.’’ A paper before the Union 
Medical Society of Northeastern Ohio, Akron, Feb-- 
ruary 14, 1899; and Cuyahoga County Medical So- 
ciety, March 6, 1899. 

‘Bullous Impetigo or the Pemphigus Contagiosus 
So-called.’’ A paper before the Cuyahoga County 

' Medical Society, January, 1899. 


MaTTOON MONROE CURTIS. 
“Classification of the Fundamental Social Institu- 
tions.’’ A paper before the Cleveland Council of 
Sociology, November, 1898. 
‘‘The Economic Motive.’’ Lecture at Case School, 
January, 1899. 
“The Sourcé of Power.” Lecture at. Association 
Hall (Teachers’ Course), February, 1899. 


HENRY PLATT CUSHING. 


‘On Angite-syenite Gneiss near Loon Lake, N. Y.” 
A paper before the Geological Society of America, 
December, 1898. 


rT a 
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ROBERT WALLER DEERING, PH. D.—Professor of Ger- 
manic Languages and Literature. 

‘German University Life.’’ An address before 
the Central High School, November, 1898. 

‘‘Nathan the Wise, the Author and the Book.”’ An 
address before the Temple Society, February, 1899. 
‘‘Graduate Study for Women.’’ An address before 
the College Club, February, 1899. 


NATHAN R. HARRINGTON. 


“The Reaction of Amoeba to Lights of different 
Colors.”? Join paper with E. Leaming, read before 
the American Society of Morphologists, December, 
1898., 

‘The Columbia Zoological Expedition | of 1898.” 
University Public Lecture (illustrated) at Columbia 
University, October, 1898. 

“The Kisher-Folk of Egypt.’’ Lecture before the 
Lyceum of Natural History, Williams College, Oct- 
ober, 1898. 

“Fishing on the Nile.’’ Lecture before ine ee 
Shore Ministers’ Association, November, 1898. Re- 
peated as University Lecture, December, 1898. 

‘“‘A Search for African Lung-fishes.’’ Illustrated 
lecture before the Natural History Club of the 
West High School, January, 1899. Repeated before 
the Goodrich Social Settlement, January, 1899. | 


he 
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Emma M. Perkins, A. B.—Professor of Latin. 


‘*Women in Ohio Colleges.” A paper before the 
Cleveland Sorosis, October, 1898. 


Weston A. V. Price, D. D.8., M. E.—Lecturer on 
Electro-Therapeutics and Electro-Physics. 

‘Scales for the Simultaneous Weighing of the In- 
gredients of Alloys.’’ A demonstration before the 
Ohio State Dental Society, December, 1898. 

“The Working Principle of Dental Milliameters 
and the Reasons for their Inadequacy.’’ A dem- 
onstration before the Chicago Dental Society, Feb- 
ruary, 1899. | 


EDWARD L. THORNDIKE. 


‘The Aim of Education.’’ Address before the 
Willoughby Reading Club, October, 1898. 


‘*Relief for the Country-School Teacher.’’ Address 
before the Lake County Teachers’ Institute, Paines- 
ville, February, 1899. 

OLIN F. Tower, Pu. D.—Instructor in Chemistry. 


‘‘The University of Leipsic.’? Address before the 
Kvening School of Plymouth Church, Cleveland, 
| February, 1899. 


FREDERICK MORRIS WARREN. 


‘‘Realism and Naturalism in French Literature.’’ 


a] 
| ae 
0 7 
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Eight lectures delivered at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, January-February, 1899, and at Adelbert 
College, March-April, 1899. 


STEPHEN F. Weston, A. M.—Associate Professor of 
Political and Social Science. 
‘‘Paternal Government.’’ A paper before the Lake 
Shore. Association of Ministers, November, 1898. 
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BOOK NOTICKHS. 


Nors.—All books sent to the Bulletin by pub- 
lishers will be recorded under the head of Books Re- 
ceived (see p. 131). A limited space is available for 
somewhat more extended notice, which will be given 
to those books, which, in the editor’s judgmént, more 
especially demand it. 


THE ISLES AND SHRINES OF GREECE. By Samuel J. 
Barrows, xili, 390 pp. _ Illustrated, 8vo. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. | 

This book is rather pleasantly written and well 
illustrated. 

It does not appeal to the scholar and would be of. 
little use to the student, but those who wigh to read 
arather sketchy account of what there is to see in 
Greece will find it interesting. Occasional remarks 
about controverted points show that the author has 
read or heard discussions by prominent archsolo- 
gists, but he evidently has no first hand knowledge. } 
The book is dedicated to Professor Wilhelm Doerpfeld 
and is encumbered with an elaborate English index 
and a short Greek one. This seems to imply that the 
author takes his. work more seriously than it de- 
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serves. The book may be recommended to those whose 
interest in Greece is not very great, but who con- 
template a voyage in the Mediterranean and wish to 
prepare themselves a little without much trouble. 


* * X 


ENGLISH ETymMoLocy. A Select glossary serving as 
an introduction to the History of the English Lan- 
guage. By Friedrich Kluge, Professor of the Ger- 
man Language and Literature at Freiburg in Ba- 
den, and Frederick Lutz, Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages at Albion College. D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. 


The fame of Professor Kluge as an etymologist | 


is sufficient guarantee for the accuracy and care with 
which this book has been prepared. It can be recom- 
mended, therefore, in the fullest sense to all students 
of English. While this is said, and said with all sin- 
cerity, one or two things may be pointed out as to 
the character of the book :compared with etymolog- 
ical dictionaries, and one or two words of suggestion 
may be given. Any one who understands etymo- 
logical principles, and especially phonetics, will have 
no difficulty in quickly getting from this book all the 
information necessary regarding aword. But for 
those not well grounded in such subjects, the infor- 
mation given will often be found exceedingly meager, 


as 
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and the uninitiated may often stumble. The concise- 
ness clearly aimed at is much better than the usual 
show of learning by the citation of all cognate forms, 
generally without meanings attached, yet too great 
conciseness will prevent the book from finding ready 
use in many schools, and by many general readers. 
This is to be regretted on all accounts. 

As to number of words, a rough estimate shows 
that the book contains something over three thous- 
and, somewhat less than half those in Skeat, and less 
than a thousand more than are given in Kluge’s Hty- 
mologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache. 
Those who have learned to use the latter asa con- 

stant guide to English etymology will find their in- 

debtedness for this new book not so great as they 
might wish it to be. The great value of this newer 
venture, however, is in makng the results of the 
larger German work more readily accessible to En- 
glish readers. 


* *K * 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE 
NorMAN Conquest. By Stopford A. Brooke. The 
Macmillan Company, 1898. 

In his preface to The History of Early English 

Literature, published in 1892, Mr. Brooks character- 

ized that work as ‘‘the beginning of a history of that 
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poetry which I hope to finish in the years to come.”’ 
It will doubtless be a source of regret to many that 
the work before us is not, except to avery limited 
degree, a beginning of the realization of the hope 
here expressed. As the title suggests, it is in general 
the old work rewritten and condensed, with a view 
toa larger circle of readers, and continued so as to 
include the prose and poetry from Alfred to the Con- 
quest. The only distinctly new matter in the part be- | 
fore Alfred is found in the introductory chapter, in — 
which the author treats of the various races that go to 
make up the English of our earliest literary period. 
Many translations and ‘‘correlative matters’? have | 
been omitted. The amount of condensation may be 
gathered from the fact that the 457 pages of text in 
the old work are represented by 175 pages of the new. 
The author’s view on mooted questions of an author- 
ship has apparently undergone nochange. His Ced- 
monian and Cynewulfian’ canons are identical in the 
two books. Of the new portion, the chapter on Alfred 
is particularly complete. A brief supplementary 
chapter continues the history of the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. The new work will undoubtedly 
attain a wider popularity among the general public, 
byt will hardly replace the old one in the estimation 
of scholars. 
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AMERICAN FoREIGN PoLicy. By Theodore S. Wool- 
sey, 282 pp. The New Century Co, 1898. — 

The book is a collection of papers and addresses 
most of which have been previously published in the 
Yale Law Journal or Forum. They touch upon al- | 
most every important phase of our foreign policy 
that has been of public interest for the past ten years. 
More than one third of the book is taken up with ques- 
tions of international law policy growing out of the 
Cuban insurrection. Here, asin the discussion of the 
Philippine and of Hawaiian Annexation, Prof. Wool- 
sey is strong and convincing in his arguments against 
the policy of expansion. He very pertinently em- 
phasizes the fact that we have problems enough of 
our own to deal with in settling the tariff and money 
questions, in establishing an efficient system of civil 
service reform and in meeting the constantly increas- 
ing problems that are ever arising from the growing 
complications of our industrial life.. If we would be 
‘‘a strong, a prosperous and a united nation’’ we 
must avoid foreign complications and direct our ener- 
gies upon ourselves. As these papers were written 
before the outbreak of the Cuban war they are lack- 
ing in one respect: They do not afford any solution 
for the dilemma in which the treaty has placed us. 

Other questions discussed by Prof. Woolsey are : 
The Venezuela Controversy, the Fishery and Bering 
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Sea problems, the Inter-oceanic Canal, the Monroe 
Doctrine and International Arbitration. Some of the 
suggestions and views of the author are deserving of 
more extended notice but space forbids. 


* * X 


PETRARCH, THE First MopDERN SCHOLAR AND MAN oF 
LETTERS. By James H. Robinson, with the collab- 
oration of Henry W. Rolfe. Putnam, 1898. x, 436 


pp. 


This is one of the very many handsome books — 
with which the Putnams have been delighting the | 


eyes, as well as the minds, of American and English 
readers. As the preface indicates, the work is an 
attempt at a historical study of Petrarch as the cen- 


tral figure and the embodiment of the Italian renais- | 


sance, an attempt to make clearer the growth of mod- 
ern culture. The task is accomplished in a way at 
once scholarly and interesting. A considerable part 
of the volume. is taken up with translations of se- 
lected letters of Petrarch, thus giving the reader a 
picture of fourteenth century civilization in the poet’s 
own words. An eight-page index adds to the value 
of the book. | 
me Seo Sk 

MopERN Po.iticaL Institutions. By Simeon E. 

Baldwin. Little, Brown & Co., 1898. 387 pp., 8vo, 
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This very readable volume consists for the 
greater part of lectures and addresses delivered be- 
tween 1879 and 1897 before many different bodies, 
with an introductory chapter showing their connec- 
tion, and setting forth the purpose of the book. Six 
of the twelve essays are discussions of legal ques- 
tions, and one or two of the others have to do in part 
with the law. There is much, however, that is of 
interest to the general reader. The Monroe Doctrine, 
The Legal Fiction, International Arbitration, The 
Treatment of the Habitual Criminal, and The Free- 
dom of Incorporation, are titles of five of the most 
interesting chapters. The last-named is quite the 
most ambitious essay in the book, and does credit to 
Mr. Baldwin’s erudition, being avery scholarly his- 
torical study of the question of incorporation. The 
book is well indexed. | 

* OK OX 
THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS. By S. Weir Mitchell. 
The Century Company, 1898. 12mo. 


Dr. Mitchell has given us an admirable insight 
into the life of a man who entered many circles of the 
distracted society of his time. By the time we close 
the book we have almost forgotten Francois the choir- 
boy, yet his early experiences color his whole life. 
He was a man of many recources—always able to 
extricate himself from his present predicament, often 
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only to get into a worse one. Weseem to understand 
the times better while reading this book. May Dr. 
Mitchell continue to write historical novels. 


* * 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BIoLoaGy. By Herbert Spencer. 
In two volumes. Revised and enlarged edition. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co. 1898. 

Most scholars travel little beyond the limits of their 
special province, and are inclined to become extreme- 
ly narrow in their tasks and appreciations. One of the 
best cures for this evil is to read the synthetic phil- 
osophy of Herbert Spencer. Spencer is not a person in 
whomevery talent is to be found; he can not be called 
an interesting writer, but his mind is an instrument of 
the most wonderful precision and power. The say- 
ing of Harvey quoted by Huxley ‘‘that those who 
read without acquiring distinct images of the things 
about which they read, by the help of their own sense, 
gather no real knowledge, but conceive mere phan- 
toms or idola,’’ has no application to such a mind 
asSpencer’s. Itis very evident that much of his read- 
ing has been done for him, and itis impossible that 
he should have seen many of the objects which he 
discusses in the Principles of Biology, but his ‘‘idola”’ 
are exceedingly clear and true. Itis not likely that 
Spencer has even studied with the microscope the 
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difficult and elusive phenomena of cell multiplication, 
yet the new chapter on Cell Life and Cell Multiplica- 
tion abounds in numerous original and keen sugges- 
tions. Take as an instance his interpretation of the 
polus bodies. These are thrown off from the egg 
during ‘maturation, and are regarded by Spencer as 
abortive cells, which indicate that asexual multipli- 
cation can no longer go on, and that the conditions of 
sexual reproduction are now present. Thus accord- 
ing to this idea, failing asexual reproduction starts 
the sexual process. The chapter on individuality is 
not up to the standard, and appears unchanged. 
Chapter II of the third part is truly summed up as fol- 
lows: “Thus thé hypothesis of special creations 
turns out to be worthless by derivation; worthless in 
its intrinsic incoherence; worthless as absolutely with- 
out evidence; worthless as not supplying an intellect- 
ual need; worthless as not satisfying a moral want. 
We must therefore consider it as counting for noth- 
ing, in opposition to any other hypothesis respecting 
the origin of organic beings.’’ As a sample of Spen- 
cer’s logical treatment of a subject this chapter is 
as good as any. 
| * OK OF 

NATURE STUDY IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By Mrs. 

L. L. Wilson. A manual for teachers. The Macmil- 

lan Co., 1898. | 


ASE 
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The illustrations of this book fall considerably 
short of being excellent, and itis difficult to understand 
why the author should include the study of the 
weather and mythology. One would think that it 
were enough to be keen about the animal, vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms. | | 

The study of nature is-of great importance in the 
school, but it should! be made simple, and there is 
danger of trying to interest the child in too many 
things at once. Would it not be better to study 
plants one season, animals the next, and so on, rather 
than a medley of natural history. 


* *K 


Foor Notes to Evotution. By David Starr Jordan. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co. 1898. 

President Jordan has shown good sense in secur- 
ing the co-operation of a number of able associates and 
has presented general aspects of organic evolution 
in an interesting and intelligent manner. 


*x* * x 
PHYSIOLOGY EXPERIMENTAL AND DESORIPTIVE. By 


Buel P. Colton. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co. 1898. 


- This work which is for the most part of necessity 
a compilation is to be commended in many respects 
but not mall. Some of the diagrams seem to us 
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misleading. There is too much about alcohol and the 
effects of opiates, and the author is not always 
happy inthe use of language, as when speaking of 
one sedentary condition he says: . ‘‘We move about 
but little, whereas the animal abounds in motion.”’ 


* * 


A History oF ENGLISH CRITICAL TERMS. By J. W. 
Bray. D.C. Heath & Co. 


| The growing tendency toward a more discrim- 
inating use of critical terms renders timely the pub- 
lication of Professor Bray’s book. It is more than a 
dictionary—it is a history and a study in criticism. 
The purpose of the author is to show the first use of 
each term, the frequency of its occurrence, the 
changes in meaning which it has undergone and its 
relative importance in literary criticism. There is an 
alphabetical list of about fourteen hundred terms, 
each of which is assigned to its proper place in the 
system of twenty-three historical groups upon which 
the whole work is based. A more or less extended 
history is given of the most important terms in each 
group while those of minor importance are treated 
only in outline. To the student of literary criticism 
the book will be of very decided value. 
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THE ESTABISHMENT OF SPANISH RULE IN AMERICA. 
An introduction to the History and Politics of 
Spanish America. By Bernard Moses, Ph. D. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898. Pp. 
XK, 328. ; 

This volume is a series of essays dealing with 

‘‘the main events connected with the establishment 


of Spanish rule in America.’’ The introductory 


chapter is devoted to a review of Spanish history, and 
is followed by a clear discussion of the origin of the 
political and economic institutions of Spanish Amer- 
ica. Then in successive chapters the author traces 
the development of government in Mexico, Peru, Chili, 
Venezuela, Columbia and Rio de la Plata. He illus- 
trates the close relation between the civil and relig- 


- jous institutions by the ecclesiastical establishment 
of Mexico, and describes the socialistic experiments 


of the Jesuits. 

After a discussion of the economic policy of 
Spain, the volume concludes with a chapter contrast- 
ing Spanish and English colonial methods. The 
most significant contrast ‘“‘appears with reference to 
the extent of power exercised in matters of local con- 
trol. It is a contrast not only in methods of govern- 


~ ment, but also in means of political education. Under 


the rigid rule of the Council of the Indies and its 


subordinates, the great body of the people in the 
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Spanish colonies learned only one lesson, and that 
was the necessity of obedience. The power of self- 
direction or self-control they had no opportunity to 
acquire.”’ 

Professor Moses has produced an excellent con- 
stitutional history of Spanish America. He would 
have added to its value however, had he included a 
bibliography of the more important sources that he . 
used in its preparation.. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘“‘Modern Political Institutions.” S. E. Baldwin. Little, Brown & 
Co. Boston. 1898 O.-° 


“Isles and Shrines of Greece.” S.J. Barrows. Little, Brown & Co. 
Boston. 1898. O. 


‘‘Historv of English Critical Terms.” J. W. Bray. D. C. Heath & 
Co. Boston. 1898. D. 


“English Literature.” S. A. Brooke. Macmillan. New York. 
1898. D. 


‘American Prose.” -G. R. Carpenter. Macmillan. New York. 
1898. D. 


“Physiology, Experimental and Descriptive.” B.P. Colton. D.C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 1898. 


“The Tides.” G. H. Darwin. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
1898. Ow 


“Confessions of an English Opium Eater.’? Thos. De Quincey. 
Ed. by G. A. Wauchope. Boston. 1898. S$ 


“Educational Reform.” C. W. Eliot. Century Co. New York. 
1898. O. 


‘‘Essays, Mock Essays and Character Sketches.” Whittaker & Co. 
‘New York. 1898. D. 


“Poor Richard’s Almanack.” B. Franklin. Ed. by B. E. Smith. 
Century Co. New York. 1898. T. 


‘Paternal State in France and Germany.” H. Gaullieur. Harper. 
New York. 1898. D. : 


‘Vicar of Wakefield. O.Goldsmith. Ed. by W. H. Hudson. D.C. 
Heath & Co. Boston. 1898.. S. 


“Study of a Child.” LL. E. Hogan. Harper. New York. 1898. O. 

‘‘Primer of Heraldry for Americans.” E. S. Holden. Century Co. 
New York. 1898. D. 

“Life of Our Lord in Art.” E. M. Hurll. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Boston. 1898. O. : 

ears of the Ocean.” KE. Ingersoll. Century Co. New York. 
1898. O. | 

‘‘Foot-Notes to Evolution.” D. S. Jordan and Others. Appleton, 
New York. 1898. D. ; 
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Boston. 1898. 


“English Etymology:”? Fr. Kluge and Fr. Lutz. D.C. Heath & Co. 
D. 


‘Story of Gésta Berling,” S. Lagerlof. LY. by P. B Flach. ees 


Brown & Co. Boston. 1898. D. 


‘Students’ Readings and Questions in English Literature.” H. L. 
Mason. Macmillan. New York. 18098. S. 


“Tale Verse.” (C. E. Merrill. Maynard, 
1899. D. 


Merrill & Co. New York. 


“Adventures of Francois.” S. W. Mitchell. Century Co. New- 
D. 


York, 1898. 


‘Establishment of Spanish Rule in America,” B, Moses, Putnam. 


New York. 1898. D. 


‘‘Petrarch.” J. H. Robinson and H. W. Rolfe. Putnam. New 


York. 1898. O. 


‘Renaissance Masters.’? G.B. Rose. Putnam, New York. 1898. 
D. 


“International | Monetary Conference.” 
«New York. 1898. O. 

“Short History of English Literature.” 
millan. New York. 1898. D. 


H. B. Russell, Harper. 


Geo. Saintsbury. Mac- 


“Principles and Methods of Literary Criticism. » IL. Sears. Put- 
D. 


nam, New York. 1898. 


‘‘Sielanka.’”? H. Sienkiewicz. Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 1898. 
O. 


“Introduction to the Study of English 
D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. 1898. D. 


Fiction.” W. E. Simonds. 


‘Principles of Biology.” Vol.1, H.S. Spencer. Appleton. New 


York. 1898 O. 


“Success against Odds.” W. O. Stoddard. Appleton. New York. 


1898. O. 
“Philip’s Experiments.” John Trowbrid 
1898. D. 


‘‘War Memories of an Army Chaplain.” 
New York. 1898. 


ge. Appleton. “New York. 


H. C. Trumbull. Scribner. 


“Story of the Railroad.’ Cy. Warman. Appleton. New York. 


1898. D. 


‘“Hmma Willard and Her Pupils. ”» Pub. by Mrs. Russell Sage. Q. 


‘“‘The State.” W. Wilson. D. C. Heath 


York. 1898. 


& Co. Boston. 1898. O. 


“America’s Foreign Policy.” T. S. Woolsey. Century Co. New 
D. 


‘“‘The Workers.” ‘The West.” W. A. Wyckoff. Scribner. New 


York. 1898. D, 
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